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MEMOIR OF SIR ROBERT MURRAY KEITH, K. B.* 


Tus is the memoir of an upright diplomatist, 
a character which we are disposed to hope is not 
altogether so rare as many think ; at all events, 
the work before us shows that there once lived an 
envoy who, with a sound judgment and a perfect 
acquaintance with his position, combined the di- 
rectness of a soldier, and the honor of a true 
knight. The character of Keith is developed by 
the most satisfactory of all methods, the exhibition 
of his own letters, together with those of his cor- 
respondents, and in this manner laid open to the 
light of day, it commends itself unfailingly to our 
admiration and esteem. In his private relations 
he was exceedingly amiable. Although possessed 
of but a moderate fortune, he saved little from his 
emoluments as ambassador, conceiving that it was 
his duty to maintain, by a generous expenditure, 
the dignities of his station; and not only was his 
personal honor unquestioned, but, what we wish 
could be said of every minister in every land, in 
all his transactions he never sought to sap the in- 
tegrity of others. His simple answer to an in- 
quiry respecting the secret-service money placed at 
his disposal was, that in the twenty-five years dur- 
ing which he had been employed in various mis- 
sions, he had never charged a shilling to the account 
of government for secret service. The correspon- 
dence embraces letters from the celebrities of the 
day: from Frederick the Great of Prussia; from 
that Admirable Crichton of real life, whom even 
Walpole praised, Marshal Conway ; from the too- 
famous Duchess of Kingston; from Mr. Brad- 
shaw, treasurer of the navy, and afterwards one of 
the lords of the admiralty ; and from other House 
of Commons’ men and habitués of the clubs. The 
story of the memoir is not devoid of interest, but 
its other points of interest are almost absorbed by 
the stirring circumstances connected with the 
Danish revolution of 1772, when the life and rep- 
utation of the young Queen Caroline, sister of 
George III., were endangered by a successful con- 
spiracy and a court intrigue, and when Keith came 
forward to her rescue, 

And saved, from outrage worse than death, 
The Lady of the Land. 

It was a proud and happy hour for our ambassador, 
when, having dared the authorities of Denmark to 
touch a hair of her head, he led the injured prin- 
cess through the halls of Hamlet’s Castle,t and 
placed her in security. 

Robert Murray Keith, born on the 20th of Sep- 


*“ Memoir and Correspondence of Sir Robert Murray 
Keith, K. B.” Edited by Mrs. Gillespie Smyth. 2 vols. 
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e Castle of Cronenburgh, near Elsinore, supposed 
to be the scene of Shakspeare’s tragedy. hi 
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tember, 1730, was the eldest son of Robert Keith, 
who was for some time ambassador at the courts 
of Vienna and St. Petersburg, and of the ancient 
line of the Keiths of Craig, in Kincardineshire. 
His mother was a daughter of Sir William Cun- 
ningham of Caprington, a family in which there 
were two baronetcies, both now represented by 
Sir Robert Keith Dick Cunningham of Preston- 
field, near Edinburgh. Robert Murray’s brother 
was Sir Basil Keith, who died in 1777, governor 
of Jamaica ; and his sister was Mrs. Anne Murray 
Keith, the friend of Sir Walter Scott, and whose 
engaging character the novelist, as he himself 
tells, endeavored to portray under that of Mrs. 
Bethune Baliol, in the ‘‘ Chronicles of the Canon- 
gate.’’ Keith was early thrown upon the world. 
His father’s duties kept him much abroad, and at 
the early age of eleven he lost his admirable 
mother, to whose training, even up to that period, 
his family ascribe much of the tenderness and del- 
icacy of feeling which marked his character. He 
was for a time at the High School of Edinburgh, 
but at sixteen was removed to an academy in Lon- 
don, with, apparently, the object of being prepared 
for the army, as in a letter of this date to his un- 
cle, Sir Robert Dick, he says—‘‘ My present 
studies are, riding the great horse, fencing, French, 
fortification, music, and drawing.’”’ He seems, 
however, to have been well-instructed in the clas- 
sics, as he was, in after life, enabled to make use 
of Latin as a means of intercourse in parts of Eu- 
rope where he could not easily have availed him- 
self of any other tongue. His acquirements in 
modern languages were, at that time, quite un- 
usual. French he wrote and spoke like a native, 
and he was almost equally conversant with Dutch, 
German, and Italian. These acquisitions attest 
that early diligence, without which distinctions 
are not often gained; nor did they embrace the 
whole of his polyglot store, as we find him sub- 
sequently alluding to his “ten tongues.”’ On 
leaving school he obtained a commission in a 
Highland regiment in the Dutch service, known 
by the name of the ‘* Scotch-Dutch,”’ and remained 
there until he was two-and-twenty, when the corps 
was disbanded. After having graduated in the 
Scotch-Dutch as a captain, he transferred his ser- 
vices to one of the German states, with the object 
of improving himself in military science. What- 
ever knowledge he then acquired was dearly pur- 
chased by the hardships and privations to which 
he was exposed. The allowances were so insuffi- 
cient that there was not enough of fuel, and the 
necessity which Keith was under of keeping guard 
over his store of firewood, during the depth of a 
severe winter, brought on in him, we are told, a 
habit of somnambulism. Keith served in an active 
campaign under Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, 
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and afterwards acted for a while as adjutant-gen- 
eral, and as secretary to Lord George Sackville, 


who at that time commanded the English branch | & 


of the allied forces. On the resignation of that 
nobleman, he was again without employment, but 
his own services and his father’s interest had in- 
fluence enough with Mr. Pitt to secure his ap- 
pointment to the command of a new Highland 
force about to be raised and sent to the scene of 
war in Germany. The corps was to consist of 
five companies, and Keith’s rank was that of 
major-commandant. His commission was made 
out in the most gratifying manner, his command 
being quite a separate one, and only under Prince 
Ferdinand and Lord Granby. It was not long be- 
fore ‘* Keith’s Highlanders’? became well known 
to the public. General Stewart of Garth, in his 
spirited account of the Highland regiments, after 
remarking that the body commanded by Keith 
joined the allied army under Prince Ferdinand, in 
1759, observes—‘‘ The opinion early formed of 
this corps may be estimated from the fact of their 
having been ordered to attack the enemy the third 
day after they arrived in the camp of the allies. 
In what manner this duty was executed, may be 
learned from the following statement’’ :— 


The Highlanders, under Major Keith, supported 
by the hussars of Luehnec, who commanded the 
whole detachment, attacked the village of Eyback, 
sword in hand, where Baron Fremont’s regiment 
of dragoons were posted, and routed them with 
great slaughter. The greater part of the regiment 
was killed, and many prisoners taken, together with 
200 horses and all their baggage. ‘The Highland- 
ers distinguished themselves greatly by their intre- 
pidity, which was the more remarkable, as they 
were no other than raw recruits just arrived from 
their own country, and altogether unacquainted 
with regular discipline. 


The good opinion which Prince Ferdinand 
formed of this corps, led him to recommend its 
being augmented. This was accordingly done, 
and the men who had been marched down from 
the Highlands, and embodied at Perth and Stir- 
ling, joined the allies in Germany in 1760. They 
were immediately paid the distinguished honor of 
being placed in the grenadier brigade. 


The campaign having opened (ays Gen. Stew- 
art) on the 20th July, 1760, the Hereditary Prince 
of Brunswick marched for the camp at Kelle, with 
a body of troops, including the two battalions of 
English grenadiers and two of Highlanders ; and 
on the 30th, in a smart action, defeated the enemy 
with considerable loss. The prince, in writing to 
George Il. an aceount of the battle, after stating 
the loss of the enemy at fifteen hundred men, and 
more than an equal number of prisoners, adds, 
‘** Ours, which was moderate, fell chiefly on Max- 
well’s brave battalion of English grenadiers, and 
two regiments of Scotch Highlanders, which did 
wonders.”’ 

On a subsequent occasion, that of a night attack 
on a fortress, he says :—‘t The Scots Highlanders 
mounted the breaches, sword in hand, supported by 
the chasseurs. The service was complete, and the 


and activity.”” Another account says :—* The brig- 
ade formed of grenadiers and Highlanders distin- 
uished themselves remarkably on this occasion.”’ 
In the battle of Fellinghausen, in July, 1761, the 
conduct of the Highlanders (who had now acquired 
the character of veteran soldiers) was again honored 
by a flattering mark of approbation by the com- 
mander-in-chief.. ‘‘His Serene Highness Prince 
Ferdinand of Brunswick has been graciously pleased 
to signify his entire approbation of their conduct on 
the 15th and 16th of if uly. The soldier-like perse- 
verance of the Highland regiments in resisting and 
repulsing the repeated attacks of the chosen troops 
of France, has deservedly gained them the highest 
honor. The intrepidity of the little band of High- 
landers merits the highest praise.’’ He adds—*‘ The 
humanity and generosity with which the soldiers 
treated the great flock of prisoners they took, does 
them as much honor as their subduing the enemy.’’* 


After the battle of Fellinghausen, Keith wrote 
to his father that Prince Ferdinand, to show his 
sense of the gallantry of the Highlanders, ‘‘ deigned 
to embrace your son in the presence of all the gen- 
eral officers, which favor he accompanied with the 
most flattering expressions of regard for the brave 
little bedies.*’ So high was their reputation that 
Marshal Broglie, who commanded the troops to 
which they were opposed, said, in reference at once 
to their stature and their courage, ‘ that he once 
wished he were a man six feet high, but that now 
he was reconciled to his size, since he has seen 
the wonders performed by the little mountaineers.” 
The testimony to their good conduct wherever 
they were known did them equal honor. As they 
marched through Holland, on their route home. 
they were received with acclamations, the women 
presenting them with laurel leaves, and the chil- 
dren imitating their dress and swords. In Eng- 
land they were hospitably entertained at the dif- 
ferent towns through which they passed ; and at 
Derby not only was no payment accepted from 
them for quarters, but subscriptions were raised to 
give gratuities to the men. This last exhibition 
of feeling, we may be well assured, arose not 
merely from an admiration of their heroism, but 
from the grateful recollection of the people of the 
town, that when the Highlanders were there under 
Charles Edward, they had respected persons and 
property, and conducted themselves in all respects 
with exemplary propriety. 

The Highland corps was disbanded in the sum- 
mer of 1763, and the following year was passed 
by Keith chiefly in Paris, where he was received 
with a great deal of attention. In 1765 he re- 
turned to London, and for four years formed one 
of a set of clever men, most of whom held high 
appointments in the government, and who all 
lived much together. In the interval he was given 
the regular rank of colonel in the British army, 
and in 1769 was appointed envoy to the court of 
Saxony. Mr. Pitt, who was disposed to be his 
friend, was aware of his acquirements, and had 


* “No trait in the character of the Hi der was,” 
says Mr. Gillespie Smyth, ‘more noticed in the army, 





troops displayed equal courage, soldier-like conduct, 


than the t paid by them to their chaplain, Mr. Mac- 
aulay, and the influence he possessed with them.” 
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the opportunity of knowing something of his busi- 
ness habits, and no doubt thought that he was well 
suited for the line in which his father was already 
distinguished. His new position, however, seemed 
only likely to develop his social qualities, as the 
following account of the routine of his existence 
indicates :— 

Now I’m about it, I'll give you a little sketch 
of my way of living. Morning, eight o’clock— 
Dish of coffee, half a basin of tea, billets dowr, em- 
broiderers, toymen, and tailors. Ten—Business of 
Europe ; with a little music now and then, pour 
engayee les affaires. Twelve—Devoirs at one or 
other of the courts (for we have three or four.) 
From thence to fine ladies, toilettes, trifles, and 
tender things. Two—Dine in public—three courses 
and a dessert; venture upon a half glass of pure 
wine, to exhilarate the spirits without hurting the 
complexion. Four—Rendezvous, sly visits, decla- 
rations, éclairecissements, &c. &c. Sir—Politics, 
philosophy, and whist. Seven—Opera, appartement, 
or private party. A world of business, jealousies, 
fears, poutings, &c. After settling all these jar- 
ring interests, play a single rubber at whist, en at- 
tendant le souper. Ten—Pick the wing of a par- 
tridge, propos galans, scandal, and petites chansons. 
Crown the feast with a bumper of Burgundy from 
the fairest hand ; and at twelve steal away mys- 
teriously—home to bed! There’s a pretty lute- 
string kind of life for you! 

In telling of a ran which he made to Berlin, 
Keith describes the great Frederick as ‘‘ younger, 
handsomer, and livelier by far than he had figured 
to himself, his conversation as keen and interest- 
ing, and his looks, when he was in good humor, 
as agreeable.’’ While there, he made the ac- 
quaintance of a remarkable man, who was a near 
relative of his own—George Keith, ninth Earl 
Marischal of Scotland, who, on account of the part 
he took in the rebellion of 1715, was obliged to 
leave his country, and was invited by Frederick to 
reside, as his friend, in Berlin. The lord maris- 
chal deserves some episodal notice. At the age 
of four-and-twenty he arrived in Paris on a mission 
from the English Jacobites, and while residing 
there with his uncles the Dukes of Perth and Mel- 
fort, he became attached to a young lady of great 
beauty, and of the noble family of De Breteuil. 
One day he said to her, apropos to nothing—“ If 
I dared to fall in love with you would you ever for- 
give me?’ ‘*] should be enchanted,”’ was the fair 
reply ; and the handsome Scotchman was per- 
mitted to read Spanish with the object of his love. 
As to English, no one then thought of learning it 
or any other northern language. The marischal’s 
proposal of marriage was formally made and regu- 
larly submitted to the heads of the family, amongst 
whom was unluckily an aunt, who shrieked at the 
idea, “* because the Maréchal of Scotland must be 
a Protestant.” The sequel of piety, constancy, 
and despair is told by the lady herself, when young 


no more, and after having been long married to 
another :— 


I had never thought of that! The discovery 
upon me so suddenly and so grievously that I 
cannot, even now, dwell upon it without shudder- 
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ing, and without having a bitter recollection of what 
I suffered. We ascertained, however, that he was 
a Calvinist, and he said so himself; and Heaven is 
my witness that from that moment I did not hesi- 
tate. I refused the hand of milord maréchal, and 
two days afterwards he set out to return to his own 
country, from whence he wrote to say that grief 
and despair would lead him to acts that might bring 
him to the scaffold. There, my child, is the his- 
tory of the only predilection I ever had in my life 
for any one except M. Créqui, to whom I was 
honest enough to talk of it without reserve. 


The lovers never met again until the lady was 
a grandmother, and the chevalier three score years 
and ten. The scene is described by Madame de 
Créqui, as before :— 


The visit of the Maréchal of Scotland took place 
in the presence of Madame de Nevers, and it moved 
her to the depths of her soul. You were then born, 
my dear grandson, and the maréchal was seventy 
years of age. ‘* Listen,’’ said he, *‘ listen to the 
only French verses I ever composed, and perhaps 
the only reproaches that ever were addressed to 

oa 
é Un trait, lancé par caprice, 
M’ atteignit dans mon printems: 
J’en porte la cicatrice 
Encore, sous mes cheveux blancs. 
Craignez les maux qu’ l'amour cause, 
Et plaignez un insensé 
Qui n’a point cueilli la rose, 
Et qui lepine a blessé.” 
Vol. i., p. 137. 

The lord marischal was, on the intercession of 
the King of Prussia, restored to his estates in 
Scotland, and Mr. Adolphus says that having then 
but lately returned from Spain, he, to show his 
gratitude, communicated to our government their 
earliest information on the subject of the remarka- 
ble treaty known as the ‘‘ Family Compact.”’ He 
was the brother of the gallant Marshal Keith, to 
whom, we may observe, our Sir Robert Murray 
Keith erected a monument at Hochkirchen, where 
he fell, and the inscription on which was written 
by Metastasio. The lord marischal retained, until 
he was past eighty, the winning liveliness of his 
manner; and Madame de Créqui, surviving him 
many years, died at nearly a hundred. 

After a two years’ residence in Dresden, Keith 
was, much to his sorrow, sent as ambassador to 
the court of Denmark. It pained him to give up 
the intimacies he had formed in Saxony; and he 
could not contemplate without repugnance the 
colder climate and more formal manners of Den- 
mark. The appointment was, however, a proof 
of the confidence which the government reposed 
in him, and eventually proved to be the means of 
extending his influence and reputation. To show 
how greatly he was regarded in Dresden we may 
mention that the electress dowager, of whose 
talents and character he had always expressed 
a high opinion, was, during his stay in Denmark, 
his weekly correspondent, and, as he said himself, 
**on as easy a footing as my sister Anne.”’ 

Keith’s connection with this northern court 
leads to the story of that young, fair, and injured 
princess, Carolina Matilda, Queen of Denmark, 
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which forms the most interesting portion of these 
volumes, and was, as the editor assures us, at first 
their only object. There is not, we believe, an 
historical romance connected with the annals of 
any country which is at the same time more trag- 
ical and more affecting ; and its details are not, in 
our day, so well remembered but that they may be 
referred to with interest. 

Carolina Matilda was the posthumous child of 
Frederick Prince of Wales, and sister of King 
George III. She was, from her earliest years, 
remarkable for the sweetness of her character, and 
her mind was highly cultivated. To an acquaint- 
ance with the classics she added a knowledge of 
French and German, which che spoke with per- 
fect fluency. Her charities, while a girl, made 
her known to the indigent in the neighborhood of 
Kew; and when Queen of Denmark she often 
took with her own hands supplies of money to the 
poor, with stockings for their children, knitted by 
herself and her ladies. She was above the mid- 
dle height, well-formed, yet inclined to embon- 
point. ‘*Her face was a regular oval, and her 
eyebrows, arched with symmetry, added sweetness 
and expression to her beautiful eyes. Her lips 
and teeth exhibited the lively colors of coral and 
the whiteness of alabaster. She had a good com- 
plexion, although not so fair as some of the royal 
family, and her hair was of a light chestnut. Her 
voice was sweet and melodious, and her aspect 
rather gracious than majestic ; but she had in her 
tout ensemble a most prepossessing physiognomy.”’ 
Such was she at sixteen, when her hand was 
sought in marriage by Christian VII., the young 
monarch of Denmark. The proposal, it is said, 
was received by her in sadness, although there is 
no reason to think that she regarded the young 
king—then but seventeen—with anything like 
repugnance. He is described as rather under the 
middle height, yet finely proportioned, light, com- 
pact, and possessing a considerable degree of agil- 
ity and strength. ‘* His complexion remarkably 
fair; his features, if not handsome, were regular ; 
his eyes blue, lively, and expressive; his hair 
very light: he had a good forehead and aquiline 
nose, a handsome mouth, and a fine set of teeth.” 
He was, it was added, elegant in his dress, cour- 
teous, and generous to profusion. The darkest 
share of their tragic fates is that which relates to 
hin. He was left by his father, when very young, 
in the charge of an ambitious stepmother, who 
sought, even in his father’s lifetime, to repress, 
rather than cultivate, his mental powers ; disre- 
garding, at the same time, both his principles and 
his health, in the hope that he might be early 
removed, and that her own son, who was but four 
years younger, should be made king in his stead. 
Thus much is necessary to make our reference to 
the narrative intelligible. 

The youthful pair were married at the Chapel 
Royal of St. James’, on the Ist October, 1766— 
and on the 18th, the bridal queen first landed in 
her new dominions. ‘The bridge at Altona was 
covered with scarlet cloth, ‘‘ on one side whereof 





were arrayed the Jadies, and on the other the men; 
and at the end were two rows of young women, 
dressed in white, who strewed flowers before her 
majesty as she approached.” 


How irresistibly (says Mrs. Gillespie Smyth) do 
these details of the contemporary chronicler in the 
quaint language of the times—the ‘‘ bloom-colored”’ 
dress, white wreath, and flowers strewed before the 
virgin bride by the young maidens of her new 
dominions—sug, to those acquainted with the 
sad sequel, the idea of an unconscious victim pro- 
ceeding to her doom! Yet, among those who wit- 
nessed this brilliant reception, who would have ven- 
tured to predict that within five years the interpo- 
sition of her royal brother of England would have 
been called for, to rescue from popular fury and the 
virulence of faction, the princess so enthusiastically 
hailed ; or imagine that the cannon which pealed 
the Sia, tom the forts of her new capital 
would, within that period, with extorted courtesy, 
give the signal of her perpetual exile from a king- 
dom of which she had been the delight and orna- 
ment! It was not until after the event, that an 
honest eye-witness thus remarks: ‘* The tears of 
her majesty on parting from the dear country in 
which she drew her first breath, might have inspired 
in those who beheld them gloomy forebodings as to 
the issue of the voyage she was about to under- 
take.”’—Vol. i., p. 63. 


In January, 1768, the young queen gave birth 
to a son; but notwithstanding the event, the 
queen dowager continued to practise her am- 
bitious arts, and to avail herself of the ascendency 
which she had early acquired over the king, as 
well as with his leading counsellors. Her object 
now was to separate him from his wife, and afford 
herself the chances of making out causes for their 
domestic unhappiness. With this view she sug- 
gested his travelling for improvement and observa- 
tion, and it was accordingly determined that he 
should visit, first London, and then the other great 
courts of Europe. Except one faithful states- 
man, Count Bernstorff, it was remarked that every 
nobleman in his train was well calculated to per- 
vert his principles, and aid him in all that was 
wrong. On their reaching England, Horace Wal- 
pole, the great authority in little things, thus 
describes the royal Dane : 


I came to town to see the Danish king. He is 
as diminutive as if he came out of a kernel in the 
fairy tales. He is not ill-made, or weakly made, 
though so small; and though his face is pale and 
delicate, it is not at all ugly. Still, he has more 
of royalty than folly in his air, and considering that 
he is not twenty, is as well as any one expects 2 
king in a puppet-show to be. 


And again : 


Well, then, this great king is a very little one. 
He has the sublime strut of his grandfather (or a 
cock-sparrow) and the divine white eyes of all his 
family on the mother’s side. His curiosity seems 
to have consisted in the original plan of travelling, 
for I cannot say he takes notice of anything in par- 
ticular. The mob adore and huzza him, and s0 
they did at the first instant. bbe now begin to 
know why, for he flings money to them out of the 
window, and by the end of the week I do not doubt 
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they will want to choose him for Middlesex. His 
court is extremely well ordered, for they bow as low 
to him at every word, as if his name were Sultan 
Amurath. You would take his first minister for 
only the first of his slaves. I hope this example, 
which they have been good enough to exhibit at the 
opera, will civilize us. There is, indeed, a pert 
young gentleman who a little discomposes this 
august ceremonial ; his name is Count Holke, his 
age three and twenty, and his post answers to one 
that we had formerly in England, ages ago, called 
in our tongue, a high favorite. Minerva, in the 
shape of Count Bernstorff (or out of all shape in 
the person of the Duchess of ——) is to conduct 
Telemachus to York races; for can a monarch be 
perfectly accomplished in the mysteries of king- 
craft, unless initiated in the art of jockeyship’— 
Vol. i., pp. 173-4. 

Count Holke, the Narcissus of the group—ever 
his own admirer—was, as well as Molke, his rival 
in the royal confidence, a shallow follower of pleas- 
ure, and the scenes into which they led their 
thoughtless master were of the most discreditable 
kind. Monarchs, however, who go about incog- 
nito, sometimes meet with warnings which they 
would not be likely to receive under other circum- 
stances, and so it proved with our young Christian 
Vil. One evening he and his friends went in 
disguise to some place of resort frequented by 
Danish and Swedish shipmasters, and Count Holke 
asked an old skipper what he thought of his king ; 
and if he were not proud of the honors paid to 
him by the Englisht ‘‘ 1 think,” said the sea- 
man, dryly, “‘ that with such counsellors as Count 
Holke, if he escapes destruction it will be by mira- 
cle.” ‘* Do you know Count Holke, friend,” 
said he, ‘ that you thus speak of him so familiar- 
lyt” ‘Only by report,’’ said the Dane; ‘ but 
everybody in Copenhagen pities the queen, attrib- 
uting the coolness which the king showed to her, 
as he was setting out on this voyage, to the mal- 
ice of Count Holke.’’ ‘* The confusion of the min- 
ion,” says Gillespie Smyth, ‘‘ may be conceived ; 
while the king, giving the skipper a handful of 
ducats, bade him ‘speak the truth and shame the 
devil.’’* The moment the king spoke in Danish, 
the old man knew him, and looking at him with 
love and reverence, said in a low and subdued 
tone, ‘‘ Forgive me, sire, but I cannot conceal my 
grief to see you exposed to the temptations of this 
vast metropolis, under the pilotage of the most 
dissolute nobleman in Denmark.” This incident, 
we are told, led to the decline of the influence of 
Holke, and to the rise of that of a more celebrated 
person, the Count Struensee, who had also accom- 
panied the king to England, as his physician, and 
of whom, as he is a leading character in our tragic 
tale, it is needful for us now to speak. John Fred- 
erick Struensee was the son of a poor and humble 
clergyman, who was afterwards, but long before 
his son came into power, advanced to a bishopric 
in Holstein, and who, it was known, never ceased 
to lament the elevation of his child. 
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and leaving that, practised with some reputation 
as a physician at Altona. His evil fortune led 
him to Copenhagen, where very considerable tal- 
ents, a fine person and graceful manner, com- 
mended him to the king. On the return of the 
royal party to Denmark, Christian presented 
Struensee to the queen with his own hand, recom- 
mended him to her confidence as a physician, and 
very soon afterwards promoted him to the station 
of privy councillor. His influence was now in the 
ascendant, and an occasion offered which at once, 
and very naturally, established it. The follies 
and excesses of the king, which, bad as they were, 
were all, through the artifices of his stepmother, 
exaggerated to the queen, led to their being alien- 
ated from each other, and to their living apart. 
Struensee succeeded in reconciling them. From 
that day he received every hour new marks of 
their regard, was soon known as the confidential 
adviser of the king, and in a little time appointed 
his first minister, with almost unlimited powers. 
He was, moreover, given the highest title of nobil- 
ity, that of a Count of Denmark. 

This rapid elevation was most unfortunate for 
him. It exposed him to the envy of a jealous 
aristocracy, and rendered him unpopular, the Danes 
not liking that a foreigner—and such they counted 
the natives of Holstein—should have so much 
power in the state. Struensee, while simply a 
doctor, was generally beloved, and in his new 
sphere he exhibited great industry, and considera- 
ble administrative talents ; but he was prone to 
rash innovation, and some of his measures were 
both ill-judged and unpassable. He offended the 
military by disbanding the regiments of guards, on 
the ground of economy ; he incurred the hostility 
of the nobility, by suppressing the privy council, 
and excited the indignation of the people at large 
by repealing one of their encient Jaws, which pun- 
ished adultery with death. This last proceeding 
was accepted as a proof of his sympathy with 
vice, and his leaning to licentiousness. It was not 


‘enough attended to that he was the first minister 


of an absolute monarch who abolished torture, 
that he did much toward the emancipation of the 
serfs ; that he encouraged agriculture, commerce, 
and manufactures ; exempted from censure all lit- 
erary productions, and granted to all religious de- 
nominations the free exercise of their worship. 
The good that he did ‘‘ was buried with him,” 
while his errors were too bitterly remembered. 
He was deficient in the vigilance and sagacity 
needful for one who had to contend with numerous 
enemies, and he did not possess that purity of 
personal conduct which might have eventually set 
him right with the people. He had the reputation 
of being a profligate, and this was the main cause 
of his ruin, as well as of the fall of the innocent 
queen. Caroline Matilda was but nineteen, and it 
wil] not raise the wonder of any one that she 


Struensee should with youthful warmth exhibit her gratitude 


was born in Holstein, in 1737, received his early |to one who had restored her to influence, and 


education in the Orphan House of D’Franke at ‘served her so materially. 


She undoubtedly con- 


Halle, passed on at fourteen to the University, | ducted herself in regard to him with extreme im- 
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prudence, dancing with him in public, having him 
as her attendant in her daily rides, and permitting 
him, as our editor observes, to assume towards her 
an air of ostentatious intimacy which gave great 
offence. In these, as well as in some particulars 
of less importance, she was too indifferent to ap- 
pearances. The very circumstance of her ordi- 
nary equestrian costume is said to have aided quite 
as much as anything else in disposing the people 
to believe the scandalous rumors which were cir- 
culated against her. 


When Queen Matilda rode out a hunting, her 
attire too much resembled a man’s. Her hair was 
pinned up closer than usual ; she wore a dove-col- 
ored beaver hat, with a gold band and tassels, a 
long scarlet coat, a frilled shirt, and a man’s cra- 
vat, while from beneath the coat was seen to peep 
a more unfeminine appendage still, too much in 
keeping with the terminating spurs. That she 

e a noble figure, mounted on a majestic steed, 
and dashing through the woods after the chase, her 
cheeks flushed with health and violent exercise, 
may readily be conceded. 


Her love for hunting arose, it is said, from a 
desire to counteract, by following the chase, a ten- 
dency to embonpoint, and the fatal influence of her 
costume is another evidence that a failure in deco- 
rum is often more severely censured than a want 
of morals. Keith, writing home, says in refer- 
ence to this ungraceful fashion : 


An abominable riding-habit, with a black slouched 
hat, has been almost universally introduced here, 
which gives every woman the appearance of an 
awkward postilion. In all the time I have been in 
Denmark, I never saw the queen out in any other 


garb. 


Mrs. Gillespie Smyth cites from a Danish 
writer the following description of a celebrated 
picture of the queen at Copenhagen : 


Over a marble table hung a portrait in a broad 
gilt frame. It represented a lady in a dress of blu- 
ish satin, cubudilaens with gold and edged with 
lace ; the sleeves and puffs over the full bosom be- 
ing of brownish brocade. Round her neck was a 
closely-strung necklace of pearls, and similar rings 
were in the ears. The hair was turned up and 
powdered : it occupied a height and breadth which, 
agreeably to the fashion of the time, exceeded that 
of the whole face, and was decorated with a gold 
chain, enameis, and jewels, entwined with a border 
of blonde, which hung down over one ear. The 
face was oval, the forehead high and arched ; the 
nose delicately curved, the mouth pretty large, the 
lips red and swelling ; the eyes large, and of a pe- 
culiarly light blue, mild, and, at the same time, 
serious, deep, and confiding. 1 would describe the 
entire dress, piece by piece, and the features, ¢rait 
by trait, but in vain should I endeavor to convey an 
idea of the peculiar expression, the amiable lofti- 
ness or lofty amiableness, which beamed from that 
youthful face, the freshness of whose color I have 
never seen surpassed. It needed not to cast your 
eye upon the purple mantle, bordered with ermine, 
which hung carelessly on the shoulder, to discover 
in her a queen! She could be nothing of inferior 
rank. ‘This the painter, too, had felt, for the bor- 
















































overlooked. It was as though he meant to say, 
** This woman would be a queen without a throne !”’ 
A higher title was conferred on his long-dead 
mistress by an old court chamberlain, who, looking 
on the picture, said ‘‘ that was an angel !”’ 


Who this faithful Polonius was we are not told, 
but we glean from another source® a still more en- 
gaging portrait of the queen, which the reader 
wil] agree with us in thinking goes quite as far 
towards justifying his praise. It refers to a period 
when the weak monarch and his worthless friend 
were wasting health and character amidst the mys- 
teries of Paris, or the low orgies of London: 


During the absence of her giddy lord, Matilda 
resided, principally, at the palace of Fredericks- 
burg, in the neighborhood of Copenhagen, and her 
conduct was free from reproach. Though courted 
and menaced by conflicting parties, she joined with 
none, nor showed the least ambition for political 

wer. She appeared to feel a truly maternal af- 
ection for her child, and, in spite of remonstrances, 
had the infant and nurse to sleep in her own apart- 
ment. She sometimes visited, and was visited by 
the queen dowager, but lived very retired. She 
was grown in stature and appearance much more 
womanly than when she arrived in Denmark. The 
glow of robust health was on her cheek ; she often 
nursed her child, and a more interesting object 
could scarcely be conceived than this lovely and 
lively queen playing with her babe. 

During this period of retirement she visited the 
houses of the farmers and peasants who resided 
near the palace ; and though she could not converse 
fluently with these poor, grateful people, she gained 
their warm hearts by her condescension in visiting 
their cottages, smiling graciously on their wives 
and daughters, and distributing useful presents. 
Thus innocently Queen Matilda passed her time, 
during the travels of her wild and dissipated hus- 
band. 


When the ambitious queen dowager conceived 
that her artifices were successful, that she was sup- 
ported by the military, the dissatisfied nobility, and 
might probably rely on the peoplet at large, she 
formed a conspiracy, in which the chief agents 
were, her son, Prince Frederick, a courtier named 
Koller Banner, and Count Rantzau, a general of 
great influence, who had been much in the French 
and Russian interests, but of whom Keith says, 
that ‘had he lived within reach of Justice Field- 
ing,t he would have furnished matter for an Old 
Bailey trial, any one year of the last twenty of 
his life.’ Their object, no doubt, was to make 

* Danish MS. quoted in ‘‘ Brown’s Northern Courts.” 

+ This was indicated by a circumstance mentioned in a 
letter of Keith’s, written before the queen’s attempt: 
‘‘A few hundreds of Norwegian sailors, who had some 
demands of pay, and were unable to feed themselves in 
this dear capital, went three weeks ago, in a tumultuary, 
though deliberate manner, to demand justice at Hincholm 
—the kin EM ong near Copenhagen. Upon the first 

ress, t 


promise o hey returned quietly to town 
was easy to see what might have been effected 
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der of the mantle was so narrow as almost to be 


Magistrate of Police in London. 
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Prince Frederick king, but their first step was to 
influence Christian VII., who, from early dissipa- 
tion, was become weak in mind, to sign a war- 
rant for the arrest of Count Struensee, and of the 
queen, and then, it was said, to have them both 
put to death. They endeavored to persuade the 
king that there was a plot against his person and 
dignity, at the head of which were Struensee and 
his wife ; but though taken by surprise, and feeble 
in understanding, Christian refused to sign the 
document, and it was only on false representations 
urged by the queen dowager and Prince Fred- 
erick, that he gave at length a reluctant consent. 
The order once given, was immediately carried 
into execution. It was long past midnight. 
Struensee was found in bed, and awakened from 
a deep sleep to the horrors of his condition. The 
queen had for some time retired to her own apart- 
ment, and was also asleep. 


It was about five o’clock in the morning, when 
she was awakened by a Danish female attendant, 
who always lay in the adjoining room. Holding a 
candle in one hand, she held out a paper to the 
queen in the other, which, with marks of agita- 
tion, she requested of her majesty to peruse. It 
contained a request, rather than an order, couched 
in — concise but respectful terms, stating that 
the ‘* King of Denmark, for reasons of a private na- 
ture, wished her to remove to one of the royal pal- 
aces in the country for a few days.”’ The queen, 
in her first surprise, had imagined that the note 
which she saw in the woman's hand, came from the 
Baron de Bulow, her master of the horse, and that 
its purport was to inquire whether it was her pleas- 
ure to hunt on that day. But no sooner had she 
cast her eye over the paper and read its contents, 
with a royal signature annexed, than she instantly 
comprehended the nature and extent of her misfor- 
tune. Conscious that if she could only gain access 
to the king, she could in a moment overturn the 
plans of her enemies, she sprung out of bed, and 
without waiting to put on anything except a petti- 
coat and shoes, she rushed into the ante-chamber. 
There the first object which she met was Count 
Rantzau, seated quietly in a chair. Recollecting 
then her dishevelled state, she cried out, ‘* Eloignez 
vous, Monsieur Le Comte, pour l'amour de Dieu, 
car je ne suis pas présentable.’’ She immediately 
ran back to her chamber, and hastily threw on 
some clothes, assisted by her women. On attempt- 
ing a second time to leave her room, she found that 
Rantzau had withdrawn himself, but had stationed 
an officer in the doorway, who opposed her further 
passage. Rendered almost frantic by this insult, 
added to her distress, she seized him by the hair, 
demanding to see Count Struensee or the king. 
“* Madam,”’ said he, ‘I only do my duty, and obey 
orders. There is no Count Struensee now, nor 
can your majesty see the king.”” Having pushed 
him aside, she advanced to the door of the ante- 
chamber, where two soldiers had crossed their fire- 
locks in order to stop her progress. The queen 
commanded them to let her pass, and added prom- 
ises of reward if they obeyed. Both the soldiers 
fell on their knees, and one of them said in Danish, 
“Tt is a sad duty, but we must perform it. Our 
heads are answerable if we allow your majesty to 
pass.”” As no man, however, dared to lay hands 
upon the queen, she stepped over the muskets, 
which were crossed, and ran, half wild, along the 
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corridor to the king’s apartment. She even forced 
her way into it by violence; but her enemies, 
aware that she might try to gain admittance, and 
justly apprehensive of her influence over him, had 
taken the precaution of removing him, betimes, to 
another part of the palace. 

Exhausted by the agitation of her mind, and by 
such exertions of body, the queen attempted no 
further resistance. She returned to her own cham- 
ber, where she was aided to dress herself, and in- 
formed that she must instantly quit Copenhagen. 
Rantzau had the insolence to say to her, alluding to 
his gouty feet, ‘‘ Vous voyez, madame, que mes 
piés me manquent ; mais, mes bras sont libres, et 
jen offrirai un & votre majesté, pour l’aides & 
monter en voiture.”’ She was then put into a 
coach, which waited for her at the door, near the 
chapel of the palace. ‘Two ladies, a maid-servant, 
the little princess her daughter, and a major in the 
Danish service, got into the carriage with her. 
They took the road to Cronenburg, a distance of 
about twenty-four miles, which, as they drove at a 
great rate, they soon reached, and in which fortress 
the queen was confined. 

‘There was immured,”’ writes a cotemporary 
author, ‘‘ in the gloomy mansions of guilt and hor- 
ror, a queen, whose personal charms and mental 
accomplishments would have melted into compas- 
sion the heart of a ruffian. In this inhospitable 
fortress she had not even been permitted to have 
the necessary clothes to prepare herself against the 
severity of the weather in this frozen region; nor 
was she indulged with more conveniences in her 
apartments than those granted to criminals of the 
lowest station, but treated with the greatest indig- 
nity by her unfeeling keepers and an insolent sol- 
diery.”’—Vol. i., pp. 244 to 247. 

The charges against the queen were two ; first, 
that of adultery with Struensee, and next, a de- 
sign to poison the king. Although they were 
altogether unsupported by evidence, the populace 
received them as if they were already proved ; and 
this bad feeling was stimulated by wretches who 
were paid to cry out, ‘‘ Justice against Matilda !"’ 
“Vivat Regina Juliana.’ The queen dowager 
ruled the king and the kingdom, Prince Frederick 
was given the significant title of The Hereditary 
Prince, and the council, now composed of the en- 
emies of the queen, pronounced her, without even 
the form of a trial, guilty of adultery, and of 
having been privy to poison being administered to 
her husband. There appears to be no doubt that 
the intention of the conspirators was to put her to 
death. They perfectly well knew the influence 
which she possessed with her weak and wavering 
husband, and that so long as she lived, her return 
to power would be, at any time, probable. This 
view is corroborated by the authority of Archdea 
con Cox, who, after having twice visited Den 
mark, and carefully inquired into the matter, ex- 
pressed himself as well assured that the queen 
was ‘not only uncertain of the fate that awaited 
her, but had reason to apprehend that the party 
who arrested her meditated still more violent 
measures.’ It was under such circumstances that 
Keith, the English minister, forced his way into 
the council, and stood forward as the defender of 
the queen; he refuted the statements made against 
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her, vindicated her innocence, denounced the ven- 
geance of her nation, and threatened the bombard- 
ment of Copenhagen, if justice were not done to 
her; and, by his energy and firm demeanor, pre- 
vented them from passing a sentence which would 
have been, no doubt, promptly carried into effect. 
He then despatched a messenger to England, and 
locked himself and his household up until the an- 
swer should arrive. Four tedious weeks elapsed, 
and the messenger returned, bearing his despatches 
in a large, square packet. Keith, not without 
emotion, cut the strings, and the Order of the Bath 
fell at his feet. The insignia had been enclosed 
by the hands of George III. himself, who directed 
him to invest himself, and appear forthwith at the 
Danish court. His majesty had, with great deli- 
cacy, desired Lord Suffolk, the secretary of state 
for foreign affairs, to inform Colonel, now Sir 
Robert Murray Keith, that he chose the time pre- 
vious to the issue of the negotiations relative to 
the Queen of Denmark on purpose to distinguish 
his: merit, independent of his success, and the dis- 
tinction was more signal, as there was, at that 
time, no stall vacant. It is right also to observe 
that the Order of the Bath, which has been since 
extended, was then confined to twenty-five knights, 
and only given to persons of the highest grades in 
the public services. 

To return to the principal characters of our 
tragedy ; Struensee was, during his imprisonment, 
chained so closely that he could hardly sit upright 
on the side of his bed, and he suffered the barbar- 
ous punishment of having first his right hand and 
then his head cut off. The dismal story of his 
closing days derives a deeper interest from the 
circumstance that amidst his misfortunes the early 
teaching of a pious father came back upon him, 
and that, aided by these, and by the instructions 
and prayers of the chaplain, a holy man, there is 
reason to believe that he died a Christian. The 
case of the queen wil] move the reader’s pity, as 
it once did the indignation of all England. Her 
trial, which proceeded slowly, was held in secret ; 
and the queen dowager, who appeared to have 
regained all her ascendency, assigned her, with 
ostentatious impartiality, the most celebrated ad- 
vocate in Denmark. This, like all her acts, had 
a double motive. The public, she hoped, would 
say, that if he could not show her to be innocent 
she must be guilty; and as he was the ablest man 
of her party, and the one on whom she could most 
rely, she hoped to arrange with him so to conduct 
the cause of his client as that he might indirectly 
injure it. She understood the character of her 
friend, and the demon artifice was successful. 
The name of this individual was Uhhldahl ; we 
give it, as it would be wrong to deprive him of 
the infamy he deserves. After all, the trial was 
a failure ; the public, who had time to reflect, 
disbelieved the charges, and the queen dowager, 
whose original purpose was to have Matilda pun- 
ished with death, and her children declared ille- 
gitimate, felt herself compelled to change the 
sentence to that of perpetual imprisonment in the 
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remotest of the frozen regions of Jutland. The 
case, as got up against the queen, was before her 
trial sent over to London, and submitted to the most 
distinguished civilians of that day, who, though 
their opinions were taken separately, all agreed 
that so far from affording grounds for conviction, 
it did not sanction a presumption of her guilt. The 
unhappy King of Denmark, during all this time, 
never once accused his queen of infidelity. He, on 
the contrary, repeatedly avowed that she was wor- 
thy of a better husband, and that his excesses and 
irregularities justified the indifference she had 
long exhibited towards him. The queen dowager, 
however, counted so surely on his weakness that 
she hoped, at least, to get him divorced from his 
wife. Had she succeeded, it would have been, 
as Walpole remarks, “‘ the unique instance of a 
divorce passed without the consent of either par- 
ty.” In this, as in her other perils, Keith was 
the real defender and sole champion of the queen. 
It is true that he knew he was supported by the 
English government, and that he was enabled with 
perfect earnestness, to threaten all Denmark with 
the vengeance of England. But it is also true 
that it was his judgment, energy, and firm de- 
meanor, which made these threats effective before 
an English fleet appeared, too late perhaps to save 
Matilda. When we consider the daring and am- 
bitious character of the queen dowager, and her 
ascendency at the moment, we are disposed to 
wonder that she did not incur all other hazards 
rather than that which was to her the greatest— 
the letting her victim live. She knew that the 
king retained an affection for his queen, and that 
her restoration to influence, which would, of 
course, be followed by her ruin, and that of her 
friends, was, while she lived, at any time proba- 
ble. ‘The dangers of the alternative, of putting 
Matilda to death, might easily have appeared to 
her to be less. There was the hope that the Eng- 
lish government, however much it might threaten, 
would not, when the Queen of Denma~k was no 
more, make her case the cause of a nativ. | war; 
and there were again the chances of Russian and 
French interference, aided by the fact that the 
leading men of the revolution in Denmark were, 
and had long been, much in the interest of these 
powers. These views may enable us to appreci- 
ate, in some degree, the difficulties with which 
Keith had to contend in his endeavors towards 
saving the life of the young queen, and obtaining 
her liberty. He at length compelled the govern- 
ment of Denmark to deliver her up into his hands, 
to consent to her residing in the electorate of Han- 
over, and to allow her a pension of £5,000 a year; 
and on the 27th of May, 1772, he had the heart- 
felt happiness of escorting her through the gothic 
gates of Hamlet's castle, so long her prison, and 
of embarking with her on board an English frigate 
at Elsinore. Even the hour of her escape from 
Denmark was rendered in the highest degree 
distressing—she was obliged to give up her 
infant child, whom she had until then nursed her- 
self, 
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She fondly pressed for some minutes the babe to 
her bosom, and bedewed it with a shower of tears ; 
she then attempted to tear herself away ; but the 
voice, the smiles, the endearing, emotions of the 
infant were claims that irresistibly drew her back. 
At last she called up all her resolution, took her once 
more in her arms, with the impetuous ardor of dis- 
tracted love, imprinted on the lips of the babe the 
farewell kiss, and returning it to the attendant, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Away, away, I now possess nothing 
here !”’ 


This guiltless and more than widowed queen, 
resided for five years at Zell, in Hanover, where 


she was beloved, and where, her health having | 


been impaired by her misfortunes, she closed her 
painful life, on the 10th of May, 1774, at the 
early age of twenty-four. 

We have been led to give this outline of the 
story of Caroline Matilda, because the narrative 
of her life fills, as we have already said, a great 
portion of these volumes, and is of the deepest 
interest. ‘The part which Keith took as her de- 
fender, was the great achievement of his life, and 
justly established his influence and his fame. He 
was soon afterwards appointed ambassador at 


Vienna, and held that high office until a few) 


years before his death, which took place at his 
residence near London, on the 7th of July, 1795. 
His memoirs and letters, now collected, form the 
best monument to his honorable name, and they 
are illustrated with a very remarkable industry, 
and great happiness of research. 





From the Economist, 8 Sept. 
UNITED STATES BANK-NOTE CIRCULATION. 


We have lying before us a remarkable document 
in relation to the monetary system of the United 
States. It is a list of all the banks of the Union 
which issue notes, with the value of each at New 
York at the sailing of the last mail. 
banks there are no fewer than six Aundred and 
ninety-cight, of which the notes of only fifty-three 
were at par, leaving those of no less than six hun- 
dred and forty-five at various rates of discount. No 
doubt, in a great majority of these cases, the dis- 
count has reference rather to the cost of exchange 
than to a depreciation of the note, or a doubt as to 
its value. On the other hand, in very many cases, 
the large discounts marked against these notes 
show that in New York, at least, they are greatly 
depreciated, and in every case the discount betokens 
a very imperfect system of internal exchange. 

In the city of New York there are twenty-eight 
banking establishments, which issue their own 
notes. The whole of these are marked at par. In 
this city alone, therefore, we find 28 out of the 
entire number of 53 banks in the Union in that 
position. 

In the state of New York there are no fewer than 
one hundred and sixty-seven banks, of which only 


Of these | 
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ing from 4 to 30 discount—the greater number, 
however, do not exceed § discount. 

In the state of Maine there are forty banks issuing 
notes, the whole of which are marked at discounts 
varying from 4 to 10 per cent. 

In New Hampshire there are twenty-five banks 
issuing notes, which are al/ marked at 4 discount. 

In Vermont there are twenty-two banks, all of 
which are marked at discounts varying from 4 to 1 
per cent. 

In Massachusetts, the great manufacturing por- 
tion of the Union, there are one hundred and twenty- 
three banks issuing notes. The whole are marked 
at 4 discount. 

In Rhode Island there are sixty-two banks, al! of 
which are marked at } discount, except one, which 
is marked at 60 discount. 

In Connecticut there are thirty-seven banks, all 
of which are marked at 4 discount. 

In New Jersey there are twenty-six banks, all of 
which are marked at } to % discount, except onc, 
which is marked 80 discount. 

In Pennsylvania there are fifty-four banks issuing 





notes, on/y one of which is marked at par, and _fifty- 
three are marked at discounts varying from 4, 1, 14, 
2, 3, to 10 discount, and one is even as low as 50 
discount. 

In Delaware there are six banks, all of which are 
marked at 4 discount. 

In Maryland there are tiventy-three banks, all of 
which are marked at discounts varying from 4, 1, 
3, and up to 10 discount. 

In the District of Columbia there are five banks, 
all marked at 1 discount. 

In Virginia there are nine banks, a// marked at 
discounts varying from 1 to 24. 

In North Carolina there are four banks, ail 
marked at 2 discount. 

In South Carolina there are eleven banks, all 





marked at 14 discount. 

In Georgia there are ten banks, all marked at 14 
discount. 

In Alabama there are two banks, the one marked 
at 2, the other at 6 discount. 

In Louisiana there are eight banks, all marked 
at 2 discount. 

In Ohio there are twenty-two banks, all marked 
at 19 discount, except three, which are marked at 
40, 60, and 80 discount respectively. 

In Indiana there is one bank, at 2 diseount. 

In Kentucky there are three banks, all marked at 
5 discount. 

In Missouri there is one bank, marked at 2 dis- 
count. 

In Michigan there are three banks, all marked at 
2 discount. 

In Wisconsin Territory there is one bank, marked 
at 2 discount. 

Making in all 698 banks, of which the notes of 
_53 are marked at par, and those of the remaining 





twenty-four are marked at par, and the remaining | 645 at the various rates of discount indicated abeve. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Tue next morning, at sunrise, Pavel was re- 
tracing the road over. the Gallician frontier in 
company with his cousin. The latter probably 
thought some explanation necessary, for, as he 
entered his native territory, he said :-— 

** Now, Pavel, that you are old enough fully to 
understand your position, it is but fair you should 
be put on your guard as to the dangers that will 
surround you on your return to the estate of your 
master. But first, tell me how much do you recol- 
lect of the past t”’ 

** 1 recollect that a beggar woman attempted to 
frighten me into the belief that I was her son.” 

** You mean poor old Jakubskat I swear to 
you she is your mother, as you will find by the 
parish register. Who should know that better 
than myself, who am your father’s cousin? That 
you ever were wrongfully palmed upon the count, 
was the fault of my poor deceased sister, who 
would have gone through fire rather than see the 
Countess Vanda weep. She devised and conducted 
the whole affair. However, they all meant it for 
the best ; and, had the countess not been seized 
with remorse at the last, it would have answered 
very well.” 

Pavel listened with an incredulous smile. 

** Well, you will find it all true, to your cost,” 
said the cousin, ‘* for your name is down in the 
steward’s book among the other serfs, and you 
will, by and by, be reminded of your real condi- 
tion, I promise you.”’ 

‘**] suppose I can ran away,’’ said Pavel, sul- 
lenly, ** if I don’t like it?” 

‘** For that you will want a few things not easily 
come at. Who is to get you a passport! Be- 
sides, | know it for sure, that the bailiff has already 
asked after you, most likely by his master’s orders, 
and certainly without the slightest notion of your 
having ever borne another name. Doubtless, he 
will keep a sharp look-out.” 

** But if I do not choose to remain ?’’ persisted 
Pavel. 

‘** Ay, but the law binds you. Say, however, 
you get off—you can’t apply to the count—what 
would you do to live! Go into service? You 
are as well here. You have no money that I know 
of to set up anything for yourself. Besides, I 
must tell you that your mother has been greatly 
tried during the last few years. All your brothers 
are dead. She has been bed-ridden, and, but for 
the pension secured to her by the count, must have 
starved. Now, indeed, she is better, and can 
hobble about the room; but she'll never be able 
to do much for herself—so it is your duty to stay 
at home and work for her. She has given out 
that you have been with distant relations since 
your birth, which makes your long absence and 
present return seem natural enough. If you keep 
quiet, all may go well ; and the count may in time 
remember you with less bitterness. You must not 
spoil your own chances. After all, remember 
you are a born vassal, and have no right whatever 
to anything better than your present Jot.”’ 
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And now, for the first time since their separa- 
tion, the young man obtained some information 
about the General, and his habits of life, subse- 
quent to the Countess Vanda’s death. With the 
exception of occasional visits to his mines, he had 
not been seen on the estate, and had never ap- 
proached the chateau. Having, a year after his 
bereavement, married again, he had, in right of 
his wife, acquired another domain, on which he 
chiefly resided, leaving to the care of his bailiffs 
his lands of Stanoiki, nor did anything seem to 
indicate his intention of ever again dwelling upon 
them. 

** And the servants who accompanied him on 
the day of his departure—the coachman—the 
jager *’’ demanded Pavel. 

‘* They have never been heard of since,” said 
the cousin. ‘‘ The peasants were duly informed of 
Count Leon’s death, said to have taken place on a 
tour through Russia. You may be sure the count 
has procured all the papers necessary to prove his 
version of the story ; so every precaution, you see, 
has been taken ; and after all he has done to blot 
out every trace of your existence, I leave you to 
judge if he is likely to leave unpunished any blab- 
bing of yours. See what it will bring upon you, 
that’s all. It is easy to silence you in such a way 
that you will never be tempted to meddle with his 
affairs again. So be prudent, and keep your own 
counsel.”’ 

The man knew not what to hope or what to fear 
from the boy’s obstinate silence. He continued 
to preach him into patience and discretion until 
they arrived at Jakubska’s cottage, an abode so 
wretched and comfortless, that his late home might 
well seem worth regretting—not but, as Pavel’s 
cousin explained, it might have been very differ- 
ent, considering the pension she enjoyed, had she 
not ruined herself by drinking. ‘* Every farthing 
of it goes for brandy,’’ said he, “‘ or she might 
have paid for you at the Jew’s these last two 
years, and kept her hut in better trim too. How- 
ever, she is your mother—you must not quarrel 
with her little weaknesses, especially now that she 
has no other child left but you.” 

The hut stood somewhat apart from the village. 
Like all such tenements, it was put together of 
lime, sand, and wood, materials at no time very 
solid, but which, from the owner’s neglect, showed 
a tendency to ruin on all sides. The solitary 
chimney seemed about to fall. The thatch had 
been blown from the roof, through which patches 
of sky were visible. The cottage had all the 
appearance of having been shaken by a recent 
earthquake. Pavel paused an instant before cross- 
ing the threshold. 

** Is it not lucky,’’ said his cousin, “that you 
were prepared for this by your long sojourn at 
Noah’st I don’t think you would have liked it 
fresh from the castle.”’ 

Pavel smiled, but did not give utterance to the 
thought that rose in his mind at that moment ; 
namely, that to be Jakubska’s son and a serf, was 
a fate which, to him, no externals could either 
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aggravate or soften ; and he resolutely entered the 
hut. 

Jakubska lay huddled up on the bench by the | 
stove, her person more ragged and shranken than 
ever, but her eyes glittering with the same painful, 
piereing look that had affected him when a boy. 

** Well, gossip,”’ she said, addressing her cousin, 
‘* may the Virgin repay you your trouble and kind- 
ness—you have brought me home at length my 
last, my only one ; they are all dead and gone, my | 
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** How changed! how changed !"’ mumbled the 


old woman, in a rambling way to herself. ‘* No 
one will take him for a count now, with that dark 
brow, sulky look, and loutish bearing ; and yet 
my own handsome Pavel, 1°li be bound, if I could 
but see his face ;’’ but Pavel resolutely kept his 
face averted. 

** 1 have been very sick,’’ she continued, “* and 


could not go to see you, and then God deprived 


me of the use of my limbs ; but you never missed 


good boys, who loved me and whom I loved—there | me, and I had then good sons to take care of me ; 


remains but this ungrateful one, who would not | but I—I never forgot my last-born ; and though I 


come when he knew me at death’s door ; but still 
my own Pavel, the only one left me.’ 


| have been pinched at times, and sorely tempted, 1 
She put} never parted, or dreamt of parting, with the only 


forth her arms as if to embrace him, but Pavel | gift of my own flesh and blood, all count as he then 


made no motion towards her. 


The woman crossed | was.” 
herself rapidly, muttering as she did so—** | have | 


She rose, and, with feeble steps, tottered over 


been a great sinner, aud this will be my punish-| to her bed, which was surrounded with color prints 


ment.”’ 


of the family’s patron saints; a rude crucifix of 


‘** Well,”’ said the cousin, ‘‘ I'll leave you for| wood and a benilier standing at its head and foot, 


atime to make acquaintance, whilst I go and refresh 
myself hard by.” 

The moment the door closed upon him, Pavel 
approached the old woman, threw himself at her 
feet, and clasping his hands. as if prostrate before 
a saint, exclaimed :— 

** By all that is holy, I conjure you tell me the 
truth—you are not my mother—the count pays 
you to deceive me, as well as every one else ?”’ 

“ Pavel, Pavel! why will you come back upon 
that after so many long years? ‘There is no oath 
so sacred but I am ready to take, to convince you 
that you are my own legitimate child. I will 
swear it on the graves of your father and brothers. 


‘Is there, then, nv voice in nature to tell you sol” 


Pavel looked earnestly into her eyes. The 
woman returned his gaze with one as steady. He 
had encouraged the belief that Jakubska would 
reveal all at his urgent solicitation ; he now felt 
like a drowning man, between whom and the deep 
the last plank has given way, and, rising from his 
knees, he said coldly :-— 

** Well, I shall work for you.” 

Jakubska made no reply. Vile as was her 
spirit, deeply as it was steeped in insensibility, her 
son had inflicted pain on her ; and she felt that one 
dark shadow more had fallen on her cheerless life. 
Though in his heart he did not, would not, credit 
the tale of her relationship to himself, still the 
sincerity and solemnity of her manner had raised 
doubts in his mind, and somewhat startled his con- 
science ; jor Noah’s house was a school where 
filial duty was enforced above all others. He 
could not, he would not, love that woman, or ac- 
knowledge her as his parent; but yet he felt it 
incumbent upon him to provide for her in her old 
age. He would not have her curse on his head— 
in case she were his mother. He would take upon 
himself the cultivation of the bit of land that had 
fallen to his father’s lot, and see what he could 
make of it. As these ideas flitted through his 
mind, he stood, with folded arms, gazing through 


the solitary windows upon the bleak prospect with- 
out. 


‘and sundry branches of consecrated box, embower- 
ing a flaring image of the virgin over the crucifix. 
From some hidden nook behind the bed, the old 
| woman brought out a broken cup, in which Pavel 
recognized the small gold buttons, a gift from the 
count, which he had brought on one occasion from 
Lemberg, the child having expressed a caprice for 
the then new fashion. These trinkets were the 
| only objects that had floated across his way from 
|the wreck of his fortunes. He snatched the cup 
from Jakubska’s hand, and, holding it to the light, 
he gazed intently at the jewels. Each button was 
a small ruby, surrounded with filigree work. 
_ Light as that tracery had then been his thoughts— 
his hopes bright as those rubies—and, now ! 
| "These buttons are mine !’’ he said, with im- 
| petuosity. 
| ‘So they are,’’ answered the old woman ; 
** take them back, Pavel, if you like.”’ 
| | will find means to give you the equivalent,” 
| said he, grasping the treasure. 
‘* Though why you should like to remember 
those people,’’ she continued, ‘* is more than J can 
‘understand. It is true I don’t know much about 
| fine writing, but it seems to me that there never 
| was anything more touching than the petition got 
| up by the Jew in your favor. I had it read out 
_to me by a priest, without telling him for whom it 
| was intended, and by whom addressed. Well, | 
presented it. It was one day when I knew the 
count had gone up to his mines—he sometimes 
visits them, though he never comes near the castle 
—the moment he saw me, he looked as black as 
thunder, and asked me what I wanted with him— 
were you dead? I thought he looked as if he 
wished it.’’ Pavel clenched his hand. ‘ He 
took the paper, cast a hasty glance at it, then 
throwing it in my face, rede off with a curse.”’ 
Pavel’s head fell on his breast. He had 
cherished a secret hope that this petition had never 
reached the count, or that some show of tenderness 
had accompanied its reception. But no; spurned 
like a hound—how he hated that man! His emo- 
tion was too deep for utterance. ‘ He'll get no 
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more petitions from me to spurn,’’ he mentally 
resolved, and resolved it in the bitterness of a 
wounded heart. 

At Noah's, Pavel had heard a great deal of 
oppression, but never suffered from it; young as 
he was, he had now to feel it. The count’s 
steward was by nature a grinding, harsh-tempered 
man, who had the double task to perform of pre- 
senting correct accounts to a master who was not 
easy to blind, and feathering his own nest. These 
two achievements demanded the greatest nicety of 
proceeding, and the sufferers were, of course, the 
serfs. If the terms of a peasant’s tenure exacted 
two days’ work in the week, then as surely would 
the steward require a third to be devoted to his 
own bit of land ; and whatever advantages devolved 
on the peasants by right, he curtailed it by half. 
If a cottage required repair, or a case of peculiar 
distress occurred, it was noted down in his books, 
and set forth at a most extravagant rate ; but the 
roof was not thatched, the relief was not afforded. 
Of those tithes that are paid in kind, a large por- 
tion found its way into his own yard and granary. | 
His system was this :—If a man’s tithe comprised | 
two fowls ata certain season, it was an understood | 
thing that he must deliver three, that the steward | 
might havehis share. Should the peasant neglect | 
this precaution, he might make sure that the work 
allotted to him and his horses would try both man | 
and cattle in such a manner, that the unlucky serf 
might consider himself fortunate if he could pur- | 
chase forgiveness by the payment of an extra fowl, | 
with, perhaps, the addition of a basket of eggs, er| 
a measure of wheat and rye. If the peasant hap- | 
pened to keep on his own land one cow or horse 
more than was, by regulation, allotted to that piece 
of ground, the animal must either be given up, or | 
the steward duly softened. 

It was not long before Pavel became acquainted | 
with this man. His independent bearing was ev- 
idently displeasing from the first ; and the steward 
was not slow in manifesting symptoms of hostility. 
He was confirmed in this course by the count’s 
having ordered him to keep a sharp look-out after 
the Jakubskas, which he interpreted into a token 
of dislike, and, therefore, set down the lone widow 
and her youthful son as legitimate objects of his 
malignity; and he showed it in a series of galling 
annoyances. Thus, free pasture on the castle 
lands for the widow’s cattle being among the priv- 
ileges granted by the late countess, Pavel one day 
permitted a favorite goat to stray into one of these 
paddocks. He was immediately summoned before 
the count’s court of justice, and punished—slight- 
ly, indeed, for no extent of ill-will could construe 
this intoa crime. On paying his periodical visits 
to the steward’s house with his mother’s tithes, 
he was invariably aecused of having brought light 
weights, and forced to add greatly to what was 
really due; when it was his turn to work on his 
lords’s lands, he never worked sufficiently —he had 
never done his task »properly ; and more was ex- 
acted from him than from any one else, though all 








were overtoiled, and knew themselves to be so. 
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Whenever wagon-loads of stone or wood had to be 
transported over heavy country by-roads, Pavel's 
horses were sure to be put in requisition; but if, 
as happened once or twice, an animal died in con- 
sequence of being over-labored, Pavel had no re- 
dress, nor could he get his beast replaced. On 
such occasions, however, he lamented the loss less 
than he was enraged at witnessing the sufferings 
of the poor animals, for which he ever had the 
greatest sympathy, and seeing them expire beneath 
a brutality which he could neither avert nor re- 
venge ; and when his over-burthened horses looked 
at him with the reproachful glances of human be- 
ings, and he was yet compelled to flog them on, 
his heart hardened towards mankind—no amount 
of human suffering could move him after that. 
“Man, at least,” thought he, “ might complain, 
might resist; but I—serf that I am—can I com- 
plain? can I resist? am I not as much in the 
thrall as these poor victims’’’ and he grew more 
insensible with injustice, his temper became fiercer, 
his thoughts darker. 

There was nothing in his home to soften these 
impressions. Jakuhska, discontented, often beside 
herself with drink, always irritable, incapable of 
attending to her womanly duties, yielded him no 
comfort ; but, by her loathsome presence and habits, 
added a sting to his wretchedness. She played 
her mean tricks even upon him. Often did he 
find his pockets rifled in the night of the very few 
pence they contained. Often when he had, by dint 
of the severest exertion and self-denial, laid by the 
tithe due to church or lord, would she dispose of 
the treasured-up debt in his absence, and leave 
him to settle it with the exacting steward and the 
count’s justice as best he might. At first Pavel 
remonstrated—threatened to abandon her , but she 
laughed his threats to scorn. ‘Thus there was not 
in the whole village a man more sober or hard- 
working, yet more frequently fined and punished, 
than Pavel. For now Pavel was a man. Ten 
long years had passed in this perpetual hopeless 
struggle with his destiny ; still neither Jakubska’s 
vices. nor the steward’s persecutions diminished, 
nor did any change of feeling occur to turn the 
current of his afflictions. They settled down ever 
more gloomily on his spirit, and left at the bottom 
of his nature but one element, that of sullen de- 
spair. 

It is not, however, to be supposed that discon- 
tent was restricted to Pavel. The whole estate, 
for fifteen years under the steward’s rule, com- 
plained grievously ; and forgetting altogether how 
often they had, under similar cireumstances, com- 
plained of the count, they now longed for his pres- 
ence among them. 

At last, one morning in spring, the great event 
was announced—he was about to return. To say 
that the people rejoiced at the prospect of seeing 
him for his own sake, would be saying too much ; 
affection so vivid as to inspire a sentiment of this 
kind towards their lords is not generally known to 
the Gallician peasantry ; but there was a hope, a 
vague feeling, that now their rights, such as they 
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were, would be respected, and their situation some- 
what bettered. They hailed the event, in short, 
as one likely to be productive of good. 

To Pavel, it was fraught with a nameless, in- 
describable interest. He could not have shaped 
his confused hopes and sensations into form; but 
he had a presentiment as of some impending 
change. At any rate, he would be roused from 
the torpor in which his whole being was petrify- 
ing. Soon, indeed, wagons, laden with furniture, 
made their appearance slowly nearing the chateau ; 
and, a few days later, the count followed alone, to 
prepare everything for the reception of his family. 
Now, for the first time since her death, the apart- 
ments of the late countess were thrown open. 
These the general determined to appropriate to 
his own use, and gave directions that another part 
of the mansion should be fitted up for his present 
wife. 

About a week after his arrival, an elegant 
travelling carriage, preceding several others, was 
seen entering the estate, and rolling at great speed 
along the road leading to the mansion. The count’s 
orders had been given that a village fete should be 
got up to celebrate the arrival of the mistress of 
Stanoiki. The peasants of the two chief villages, 
in the nearest of which Pavel resided, were, ac- 
cordingly, decked out in their best attire, and with 
rifles, from which to send forth triumphant salutes ; 
accompanied by little village maidens with baskets 
full of flowers and early violets, to strew upon the 
countess’ path. They now stood drawn up to re- 
ceive her on the lawn before the chateau, singing 
some old native song, in which the words mamin- 
ka and papinka gos podino and gos podina (mother, 
father, lord and lady) figured ad infinitum. 

There was, however, something like a blight 
upon the scene. The idea of alighting never 
seemed to occur to the countess ; and her carriage, 
hermetically closed, looked, together with those 
that immediately followed it, like so many hearses 
drawn up in the midst of the rejoicing peasantry. 
The violets and primroses fell at the horses’ feet, 
and were soon trampled beneath their hoofs. The 
weather was damp, and the rifles flashed in the pan ; 
and the rich pure voices peculiar to the Sclaypnic 
race were accompanied by the croaking of frogs 
from the marshy banks of the river, where they 
were rejoicing in the first warmth of the year. 

Whilst the physiognomy of the Slavonic peasant 
is distinguished by the peculiar type of the slave, 
extreme depression, and an apathy which borders 
on stolidity, the noble of those countries unites, 
with an undeniable grace and peculiarly aristocratic 
form, a harshness of aspect, and a hauteur which, 
coupled with the brutalized appearance of the lower 
orders, gives a key to the existence of the latter. 


carriage in whieh his wife sat, and took his stand 
beside it, had a look so cold, so abstracted from 
the scene, so unapproachable, that the peasants 
felt a chill at their hearts that increased the nat- 
ural mournfulness of their voices. The chorus of 
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ters of the most affluent inhabitants of the villages, 
drew near to offer nosegays to the countess; but 
the footmen took the flowers from their hands, and 
remitted them to his mistress. The children looked 
abashed. They had hoped and expected that the 
carriage-door would be opened, and a few kind 
words from their new mistress would have repaid 
the courtesy, but the door remained closed, and 
the veil that half hid the countess’ face was not 
removed. The thin lace could not, however, con- 
ceal the movement of her hand, which raised a 
handkerchief to her lips in order to suppress a 
yawn. 

The carriage then rolled into the castle-yard, 
and the peasantry were sent home till the evening, 
when their presence would be required for the 
framework of a rural fete. 

‘The guests were shown their several apartments. 
The servants, all huddled together in the common 
room, immediately fell to upon what eatables they 
could find ; and soon the solong silent house reéchoed 
to the unwonted sounds of animation. The count, 
his wife, and child, repaired to the room where 
first we saw Leon. Here nothing had been altered. 
The chamber was as naked and faded as of yore ; 
the persons who occupied it alone were changed. 
The count was no longer in his prime as when 
last he stood there; the few years that had since 
elapsed seemed to have weighed him down. His 
tall figure was, indeed, erect as ever; but his 
head was bald, and the thin locks yet clinging to 
the temples were fast merging from gray into the 
silver tints. His bushy eyebrows and fierce mus- 
tachios were thickly grizzled; and his aquiline 
features had assumed an austere expression that 
repulsed all advances. The heart naturally closed 
before that aspect of utter abstraction. 

His lady, though nearly thirty, scarcely seemed 
past twenty, so juvenile was her style of beauty. 
Of middle height and slender form, with eyes, 
hair, and skin, of the palest possible tints, with 
features which, though not strictly regular, were 
the most delicate imaginable, with lips well nigh 
as colorless as her cheek, the countess was one of 
those women for whom the words ethereal and 
sylph-like seem expressly invented, or who, more 
properly, may be said to have inspired them. She 
understood, well the peculiarity of her style, and 
how to make the most of it; her hair surrounded 
her face in fleecy clouds, and her dress was ever 
of the lightest, most transparent materials. I know 
not if Lavater has illustrated the truth of the fol- 
lowing remark ; it is generally in this sort of nebula 
pltantom that the hardest kernel may be found. A 
warm heart, and a lively fancy, like rich soils, 
develop a more abundant and highly colored vege- 


, tation; but beneath these spotless snows one may 
The General Count Stanoiki, as he rode up to the | 


be pretty sure to discover, in the long run, a good, 


solid foundation of ice, and hard, sterile ground. 
| Those who had no systems, and drew no foregone 


conclusions, might be divided, with respect to the 
countess, into two distinct classes: her inferiors, 
who, even at the first glance, felt an unutterable re- 


welcome being finished, a few young girls, daugh- | pulsion from her, and her equals, who strongly sus- 
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pected her mind to be of the same unearthly nature 
as her person. This difference was easy to un- 
derstand. To the former, her half-closed eyes, 
which, it seemed, she could not take the trouble 
to open to their full extent to gaze on their worth- 
lessness, the sneer of her curling lip, the impa- 
tience of her slightly-elevated eyebrows, conveyed 
an impression of such ineffable insolence, that more 
perfect features than hers would have been ob- 
secured by it. Among her equals her disdainful 
indolence vanished ; her frigid grace was deemed 
purity, and her angel wings were clearly discern- 
ible. In ¢éée & téte with her husband, her coun- 
tenance had a third and no less marked expression ; 
it was that of irrepressible ennui, which the differ- 
ence in their age might explain, but could not jus- 
tify. 

Near the fauteuil on which his mother lay re- 
clining, stood her son, now twelve years of age, 
with the same gray eyes, flaxen curls, and pallor, 
that distinguished his mother, but with features 
more irregular, and which want of strength and 
expression rendered utterly insignificant. It was 
a puny, sickly child, on whose faded, old-looking 
countenance might be traced the baneful effects of 
late hours and the atmosphere of crowded rooms. 
The child had remained the solitary fruit of their 
union, and was the heir of Stanoiki. Certainly 
the group bore little resemblance to that which had 
preceded it fifteen years before, yet there was one 
thing that was not changed—the heir of Stanoiki 
was as spoiled and as wilful as ever Leon had 
been. 

** Tt is all very well,’’ said the countess, languid- 
ly, endeavoring to suppress a yawn, “ to visit this 
place en passant, but it is too much out of the 
way of my friends to spend here any length of 
time.”’ 

‘Tt is my intention,’’ said the general, ‘‘ to de- 
vote the few next summers to my estate; I have 
too long neglected it.’’ 

‘*T always hated the place !’’ said the countess. 

** How could you hate, my dearest Sophie, what 
you did not know?” 

**Oh, because—that is the great drawback to 
marrying a widower—there is always a portion of 
his past life which does not belong to one. Now 
this place is so connected with your first wife and 
child, that I faney their shadows are haunting ev- 
ery spot.” 

The words conjured up the image of a soft, pale 
female, and a hearty boy, which was as instantly 
repressed by the strength of the count’s will, but 
his brow clouded over. 

** You have the talent,” he said, sharply, “‘ ever 
to evoke disagreeable subjects.”’ 

** Disagreeable to me, I conceive,” said the 
countess, ‘* but to you, I should not have thought 
so.’’ 

** Your delicacy should have made you feel it,” 
replied the count. 

** T always told you I hated the idea of coming 
to Stanoiki,’’ resumed the countess. The count 
shrugged his shoulders, and for a time returned no 
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answer ; but as his wife remained silent, he said 
in a milder tone— 

‘It is necessary that my son should be known 
on his principal estate—that from which he will 
one day draw a considerable part of his fortune ; 
and as you will never let him go anywhere with- 
out you i 

** 1 know my duty as a mother and a wife,”’ in- 
terrupted the countess, drawing herself up primly. 
“If you go where I do not like to be, still I must 
follow—I am yet too young and too good-looking 
to spend my summers alone at a bath, or on one 
estate when you are at another.” 

** But I shall like to be here,’’ said the boy— 
“T think there will be more pleasure in boating 
and riding, on the Jake and about these grounds, 
than anywhere I have yet been.”’ 

** Well, Casimir, if you like it,’’ said the 
mother, ** it will be a comfort at least ; but I can’t 
fancy with what I shall amuse my guests !—drive 
them to the mines—boat down the river—et puis 
aprés?” 

**Oh, you "ll have scandal and cards here, as 
everywhere else,’’ said the general. 

The countess was about to cast on her husband 
one of her most vindictive glances, but one of the 
guests happening to enter the chamber at the mo- 
ment, she exchanged it for one of welcome. 

The general left the room, followed by Casimir. 

‘‘ Where are the stables, papa? where is my 
pony? where is the boat you promised me ?”’ 

The count passed his hand over his brow as 
these accents, tinged with an infantine acridity, 
that reminded him but too well of the maternal 
ones, reached his ear. Similar requests, made in 
a franker, more joyous tone, still dwelt on his mem- 
ory, and the figure of a bold, dark boy, shooting 
along the river alone in his boat, or scouring the 
grounds on his pony, flitted across his mind. But 
that child of his love was no more, though the 
child of the slave still existed. Recollections 
here crowded from all sides upon him. For fif- 
teen years he had not had the courage to face 
them, and he felt it would yet be the work of time 
to disconnect the images of the past from that 
abode. 

He had known but little of happiness since 
Vanda’s death. Childless and wealthy, when his 
proposals had been accepted by a young creature 
who might have been his daughter, and whose 
brilliant advantages of person and fortune entitled 
her to make her own selection, he thought he had 
every reason to congratulate himself; nor had the 
warnings of a few, faithful old friends, as to the 
danger of wedding one so much his junior, been in 
any way justified by the sequel. The countess’ 
behavior, as a wife, was beyond the breath of scan- 
dal. Not only virtue, but prudence and discretion 
had guided her every step. But if the count 
knew none of those heart-burning jealousies that 
are generally the lot of elderly husbands of young 
wives, yet his self-love gained but little on that 
score ; for the countess made him feel, as well as 








the rest of the world, how admirable was her be- 
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havior, considering the very peculiar and delicate 
circumstances in which she was placed. The first 
time she stood prepared, radiant in her fairy beauty, 
all gauze and gossamer, with her marabout boa 
mingling with a cloud of fair hair, to be taken by 
him to a court-ball at Vienna, he felt a pride in 
his new bauble, such as he had not experienced 
since the sun of his emperor had blazed forth in 
glory. But pride gave way to mortification when, 
putting her child-like hand in his broad palm, she 
said, in her peculiarly low, yet acidulated accents 
—‘' Now mind, my dear general, our position is 
exceptional, so must our manners be—you must 
be doubly careful of me, and I shall be more re- 
served than other women, for no one can suspect 
me of a romantic attachment to you.”’ 

‘It need not be romantic,’’ said the general, in 
a tone of pique, “* but still e 

* Still,”’ said the countess, ‘‘ my part will be a 
very difficult one just at first, till the world under- 
stands me thoroughly, and gets accustomed to the 
immense disparity of our years.” 

**],”’ said the general, with a reddening brow, 
**T shall never condescend to play the jealous hus- 
band.”’ 

‘**T don’t ask you—it would be wearisome—be 
kind and fatherly, that is all I demand.” 

That night the arrow entered the general’s 
heart, and had rankled there ever since. He per- 
ceived plainly, and so did the world, that he was 
not loved—that he was as much alone in his 
second marriage as he would have been had he 
remained a widower. The countess lived beside 
him, but not with him. Their pursuits, their 
amusements, their likings and dislikings, their 
joys and their griefs, had nothing in common. The 
count, an old trooper of the ‘‘ grand army,’’ hated 
the Jesuits. The countess, of a family devoted 
to them, lived and breathed but through their coun- 
sels. In his faults, as in his virtues, the count 
was reserved, but not false: the countess was a 
finished actress, and her husband at last came to 
the opinion that her manifold virtues were all but 
so many stage effects. Beneath the coldness of the 
count’s air lay concealed passion ; but the countess 
had not a fibre in her whole system which it was in 
the power of man to move. An inflexible will— 
an indomitable pride—an unbounded self-esteem, 
were the qualities enshrined within that fragile 
casket; their hearts, parted from the first, were 
like two parallel lines running on; they never 
met by the way. But here, at Stanoiki, the count 
had known true happiness. Vanda had gilded 
years of felicity on this spot; and never had his 





regrets, ne, not even in the first hour of bereave- 


ment, been so poignant as now, when experience 
had taught him how irretrievable was his loss. 

While he was thus musing, the countess and 
her female friend were discussing the general ; not 
that she was one of those vulgar women who are 
in the habit of complaining of, or making formal 
accusations against, the man whose name they 
bear, to a third party; she was altogether above 
that. 
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‘** The general looks moved, my dear,”’ observed 
her friend. 

“This place, you know,” said the countess, 
** is so fraught with tender reminiscences—such a 
romantic story, too—cousins—an attachment of 
early youth—all that sort of thing—one must make 
allowances; it quite overcomes him. I assure you 
I feel for him—it is so natural. Of course he 
has no longer that affection to offer me which, 
after all, one must be fair, belongs but to one 
period of life.” 

** But you—so young, with your warm heart!” 

**Oh, I—I have such a perfect esteem for the 
general. He is, too, the father of my beloved 
Casimir. A romantic, silly girl might not like 
always having the remembrance of another rising 
between her and her husband, but you know with 
me it is so different.’’ 

“‘ Your angelic temper makes you bear any- 
thing, my dear.” 

** We cannot expect unalloyed delight on this 
earth—we should not even desire it.’’ 

Other guests now assembling in the salon pre- 
vented the countess from gratifying her patient 
listener with moze of those wise saws and pious 
maxims which, when forming, as they did with 
this lady, the ground-work of conversation, are 
neither amusing, edifying, nor sincere. One sen- 
_timent alone seemed genuine—her almost idolatry 
of her son. ‘The affectior could only be surpassed 
by the injudiciousness of its application. Cloyed 
with sweetmeats and blasé with toys from his cra- 
dle, ever present at the countess’ Jate sozrées, his 
education neglected—for no tutor could be found 
so thoroughly deprived of hope and resources as to 
remain for any length of time with this hopeful 
scion—his every wish gratified, no one on the 
establishment daring to venture upon the slightest 
opposition to his desires, and the Josephinka of his 
mother, who had replaced the Countess Vanda's 
Seraphinka, being proportionably humble and slav- 
ish as the rule she lived under was exacting, ren- 
dered fretful and irritable by the mismanagement 
of his stomach and disposition, Casimir was an 
embryo tyrant, whom even his mother was glad 
to obey. She had indeed managed to instruct him 
in the first rudiments of reading and writing, but 
there seemed but little prospect of his ever turning 
this instruction to good account. There was, it 
is true, no danger of his perusing light books— 
the countess eschewing French novels as she es- 
chewed plays, operas, and ballets, on account of 
| their immoral tendency—but as often happens in 
| such cases, the boy read not at all. The history 
of the Dukes of Burgundy, by Barante, lay open on 
; the countess’ table, always presenting the same 
| page to view, for eleven successive years, and her 
|son had a Buffon des enfans which seemed likely 
| to do him similar service in time. 
| We said that the countess had but one affection 
| in her heart, but ene tie in life. This was, how- 
, ever, doing the lady injustice. She was a zealous 
| patriot, and would have sacrificed for Poland. as 
an abstract idea, even the fortune of her child. 
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others of a less pure nature to stand beside it, and 
had consequently raised her above ordinary temp- 


Perhaps this feeling was too absorbing to allow | boatman so bold and safe as Pavel—now to run 
| after his pony, and satisfy his many caprices, was 
gall and wormwood—it was gall and wormwood 
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tations. In her country’s cause she had already, to see him riding about the grounds as he once 


as we have seen, lost a brother who, having suc- 
ceeded to large estates in Russian-Poland, one day 


disappeared, no clue to his fate having ever been | 


obtained. Whether he had fled to distant countries, 
as was his intention, and perhaps died in his ex- 
ile, or perished by the hand of an unknown assassin, 
was what no one had been able to ascertain ; and 
the countess, who inherited after him, had felt and 
exhibited on this occasion a sorrow which, con- 
sidering the general tenor of her character, her 
husband might be excused for secretly suspecting 
to be greatly exaggerated. She had, however, 
neglected no means of procuring intelligence of 
his fate ; hitherto these efforts had been fruitless, 
and except herself, no one indulged the belief that 
he was yet on earth. 

The evening fete went off badly. The peasantry 
were awkward from want of habit in that sort of 
thing. The ladies were tired, the lamps burned 
dimly, and the crackers would not explode. Every 
one said that it was a failure, which the countess, 
of course, attributed to Vanda’s spirit, and her 
husband's maladresse, and the guests went to bed 
with a dim consciousness that this estate was 
rather far from Lemberg for amusement. 

Pavel had affected illness to avoid going near 
the castle, but he was now ordered, with one or 
two more, to work in the gardens. Never had he 
approached those precincts since he had last been 
there with the Countess Vanda. During the 
many years he had spent on the domain, he had 
uniformly avoided the premises. With what feel- 
ings did he now approach them! In spite of the 
insensibility in which he had endeavored to steep 
his soul, at sight of those well-remembered par- 
terres, a flood of recollections crowded in upon 
him. In those broad alleys he had walked with 
his gentle protectress—in that shady bower he had 
sat, with searce controlled impatience, listening to 
her tender words—he was then the future lord of 
those grounds upon which he was now called to 
labor as a serf. The master and mistress never 
made their appearance in the garden, but Casimir 
constantly crossed his path. The first time Pavel 
set eyes on this usurper, as he deemed him, 
of what fate had intended to be his lot, his emo- 
tion was so great that he was obliged, on pretext 
of indisposition, to leave the place. But in time, 
whether there was something in Pavel that roused 
his latent love of teasing, or he found his services 
agreeable, Casimir seemed to take a fancy to him 
—he was ever having him called. The very 
sound of the boy’s imperative voice, the sight of 
the scornful countenance he had inherited from 
his mother, made Pavel’s heart beat. Should he, 
aman in his full strength and power, obey the 
beck of that child’s hand—be ordered about by his 
querulous tones!—he would rather work in the 
mines, and labor for his master all the days of the 
week !-—to be ever at that boy’s disposal, now to 
boat him down the river—for there was no other 


rode, spending his time roaming as he once roamed, 
and treated with more servile respect than he had 
been treated withal. Pavel’s dark Jooks and sulky 
bearing seemed to give zest to the child's tyrannic 
humor. He found a sort of charm in this tacit 
opposition. Though too young to read aright the 
play of the features, he instinctively felt he was 
tormenting, and like all children too much left to 
themselves and their own whims, he was not in- 
sensible to the pleasure resulting from the con- 
sciousness of power. Yet sometimes there was 
that in Pavel’s look which would check the boy 
in the very height of his enjoyment, and a monitor 
in his breast told him he had gone far enough for 
that day. 

One morning, the count, accompanied by his 
wife, and many of his guests, chanced to ride 
over a field on which, it being robot day, the peas- 
ants were at work. A little apart from the rest, ina 
fit of abstraction, his scythe lying beside him, his 
arms folded on his chest, a large straw-hat shading 
his face, stood a young man, in whose attitude and 
picturesque negligence of costume there was but 
little of the serf. His striking person and coun- 
tenance drew all eyes involuntarily upon him. 
The count looked at him with a vague interest ; 
and turning to the bailiff, who had come up when 
the party halted, and cutting short a long story 
with which that personage was favoring him, ab- 
ruptly inquired the name of the youth. 

** Pavel Jakubski, excellency,’’ was the answer 
—‘‘the most dangerous-tempered man on the 
whole estate.”’ 

At that moment their eyes met. Pavel’s were 
filled with melancholy reproach. ‘The count could 
not repress a start—could not conquer himself so 
far as to withdraw his gaze instantly ; and his 
eyes fell before the peasant’s steady look. To 
conceal his agitation, or perhaps in consequence 
of it, he looked fiercer than usual ; and feeling 
that he must not appear to quail before one of his 
serfs, cast upon Pavel a glance of uncompromising 
severity, then turned away without a word. 

‘* What a handsome brigand!” exclaimed a 
young lady who rode near the countess, in tenes 
so unmeasured that they reached Pavel’s ears. 

** My dear,”’ said the countess, with the air of 
mild virtuous reproof in which she loved to in- 
dulge, ‘‘ people of this sort are below the notice 
of ladies like us.” 

** Oh, that dark fellow !"’ put in Casimir, ‘* you 
cannot think, mamma, how I hate him. He is 
always so reluctant to do anything for me, I am 
obliged to compel him; and he always seems as 
if he were about to say something impertinent.” 

**] should think there is no one bold enough 
on this estate to brave its future lord,” replied the 
lady. ‘* General, this must be looked to.” 

‘* What must be looked to ?’’ said the general, 





somewhat abruptly. 
“That young peasant you were just now ob- 
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serving does not, it seems, show Count Casimir 
proper respect.’ 

‘* And what has Casimir to do with that peas- 
ant!” 

‘* How strange and absent you are, general ! 
How should I know '—he probably amuses him- 
self.” 

‘* Well, then, I forbid you, sir, ever to amuse 
yourself with that man—do you hear? If you 
disohey me, and I discover it, you may depend 
upon being sent immediately to the gymnase of 
the nearest town ;’’ and the count rode forward. 

‘* Military men,’’ said the countess, with a 
slight shrug, ‘‘ have such strange manners and 
fancies! The idea of sending Casimir to a gym- 
nase—to a common school !—now many people, 





not knowing him, might imagine from such a 
speech that he is actually brutal, whereas it is no | 
such a thing. The worst that can be said of the | 
count is, that, at such a time of life, one has no) 
delicacy of sentiment—the keen edge of sensibil-| 
ity has been worn off by friction with the world. | 
The only drawback to marriage,”’ she added, turn- | 
ing to her younger guests, ‘* is the roughness of | 
man’s mind compared to our own refinement. 
This I feel more than another, perhaps, who am | 
gifted with such extreme sensibility. As if I 
could live without my Casimir! Is not the tak- 
iag him from my sight striking me blind? why 
not at once deprive me of ears, if 1 am no longer 
to hear his voice ”’ 


The angel wings were fast spreading at her | 
back when the tenderest of mothers was awk ward- 
ly interrupted by a rough, fat, old German bar- 
oness, Whose thirty-two quarterings seemed to croak 
in her guttural aceents as she exclaimed :— 

* Bah! machére, is that the way you bring up 
boys to be men in Poland—tying them to their 
mothers’ apron-strings? His majesty the empe- 
ror has been kind enough to take six of mine suc- 
cessively, and yet [am not aware that my sight 
or hearing were ever affected by the fact, and you 
should see what proper men they are—perfect 
giants, my dear. Now poor little Casimir is so 
delicate i 





** Oh,”’ said the countess, with affected honhomic, 
and half-elosed eyes, ‘* of course, my child could 
searce be expected to resemble yours. 1 know,” 
she continued, turning to her Polish friends, ‘“ 1| 
am a foolish mother; but if I cannot say, with | 
the Roman matron ‘here are my jewels,’ I can} 
at least say with all sincerity, there is my only | 
treasure,”’ | 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


‘** You are building something there,”’ said one | 
of the ladies. ‘* What may it be!’ 

**Oh, something about the count’s late wife ; 1, 
don't know—of course, I am too delicate to in-| 
quire. His heart is in the past,’’ she added, with 
a deep sigh, and upturned eyes. ‘ I understand 
the late countess was so charming—so beautiful— 
it is natural that he should never have got over 
his loss.’’ 


‘* It seems to me I should be consoled for every- 


| journ to the salon. 


epistles upon the table. 
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thing in his case,”’ said one of the gentlemen, gal- 
lantly. 

The countess turned on him the most virtuous 
of glances, and again the glory seemed to shine 
around her head. When, however, she reéntered 
the chateau, and was alone in her boudoir with 
the unhappy Josephinka, who had felt the angel's 
talons oftener than she had seen her wings, the 
countess inquired, in somewhat harsh tones, if she 
knew anything of Jakubski, or had ever heard 
the name. Josephinka had not. She must be 
very stupid, considering the time she had been at 
the castle. Josephinka did not defend herself. 
The countess felt nervous and irritable. Jose- 
phinka had an unfortunate way, when agitated, 
of losing her head completely ; and that morning, 
in her trepidation, went the length of leaving her 
mistress with a walking-boot on one foot, and a 
satin shoe on the other, a delinquency which was 
only discovered as the countess was about to ad- 
This was too much. The 


| unlucky abigail’s attention was called to the error 


she had been guilty of; and, to the no small 
amusement of Casimir, her cheek was made ac- 


| quainted with the sole of the said slipper. 


When the angel entered the drawing-room, 
however, not one feather of her wings was ruf- 
fled ; and there were few men more envied by the 
male portion of the assembly than the happy pos- 


sessor of so much sweetness. As the general en- 


}tered the apartment, his eye was attracted by a 


letter, or, more correctly speaking, a petition— 
for there was no mistaking the manner in which 
it was folded and directed—that lay, conspicuous- 
ly, among many more elegant and far-travelled 
Hastily snatching it up, 
he thrust it into the breast-pocket of his coat. 

** Ladislas,”’ said the countess, in a coaxing 
voice—for the room was full—‘t you know the 
petitions belong to me by right—they are the only 


secrets of yours I wish to surprise ; but really 


you have done so much for your estate, and | am 
so little known here as yet, that my own egotism 
prompts me to demand admittance into your coun- 
sels on such occasions.”’ 

‘* Later—later,’’ said the count, hurriedly. 

** Later means never,’’ replied the lady. 

** Well, then, never !’’ exclaimed her husband, 
abruptly, and, rising, he left the room. 

The guests looked at each other. The general 
was a well-meaning, but rough man; thus might 
the glances be construed. 

The count retired to his own chamber, and sat 
at his desk, with the paper unfolded before him. 
Neither the style, the hand-writing, nor the or- 
thography were perfect ; yet all were superior to 
what might have been expected from a person 
whose education had been neglected ; nor was the 
letter couched in terms that betrayed a vulgar mind. 
Tt was an appeal of Pavel’s. He represented how 
he had, in every respect, conformed to the gen- 
eral's desires—how he had never alluded, nor 
would even now allude, to the past; but that 
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day's meeting had shown that the count could not 
wash it out of his memory. Why not spare a 
being who had never offended, the consciousness 
of being hated! Why not spare himself so de- 
testable a sight’ Why not give him (Pavel) the 
means—the only boon he had ever asked—not 
pecuniary, but legal, of quitting the domain—lib- 
erty to sell the small property which had devolved 
upon him? This was all he would ever demand. 
He had been refused education—been refused ev- 
ery chance of bettering his moral condition—all 
he now asked was the power, not of making him- 
self happier, but of suffering less. ‘* Descend 
into your heart,’ were the concluding words— 
** consult your own conscience, and then deny me 
this request if you can.” 

The count, crushing the Jetter in his hand to a 
ball, flung it among his waste papers, then ring- 
ing the bell, ordered his steward to be called. 

** Duski,’’ he said, ‘‘ let the youth you pointed 
out to me this morning know that he is to send no 
more petitions here.”’ 

** Has he had the insolence ?”” 

‘* That ’s no concern of yours—have the good- 
ness to do my errand without comment.”’ 

Duski retired with a deep obeisance. 

** Wretched boy !’’ murmured the count, as the 
door closed ; and the rest of the day he was more 
morose than ever. When he entered the countess’ 
boudoir, he held an open letter in his hand—she 
was alone with Casimir. 

** Well, Sophie,”’ he said, ‘* here is a petition 
that chiefly concerns you. It from the daughter 
of an officer in your father’s regiment—a Pole— 
a gentleman—at least so she says. She wishes 
her father, who has lost his reason, in consequence 
of a brain fever, to be placed in the Junatie asylum 
at Lemberg, and her brother at the free school, her 
work being by no means adequate to their care and 
maintenance.”’ 

**Oh, I°ll send her a few florins,’’ said the 
countess, negligently. 

** But, my dear, she does not ask florins—she 
represents herself to be the daughter of a gentle- 
man. It is our interest, our protection, that she 
desires. She says she is obliged to pay guardi- 
ans night and day for her father, and the boy 
grows up wild for want of proper training.” 

‘** Nonsense !”’ said the countess, pettishly— 
‘* what do poor people want with education '— 
when one has no money, one makes oneself a 
footman ; and as to the father, it wants no interest 
to get him into the hospital.”’ 

** Well, my dear Sophie, you know best what 
answer to make to your own petitioners: but it 
seems to me that you ought to bring your profes- 
sions and your practice into more harmony.”’ 

‘* My dear general, there are very few ladies, 
I believe, so widely known as myself for their 
unsparing exertions in favor of the poor.’ 

** Ay,” said the general, ‘* you fine ladies have 
a way of your own in such matters. So long as 
your charity can vent itself in bazaars, where you 
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hold the stalls, in balls, in private theatricals, in 
lotteries, there are none more charitable than your- 
selves. You don’t dislike going begging for the 
poor from house to house, with the rarest veils on 
your heads ; but as to unseen, unknown charity— 
as to obliging where the obligation bears no echo 
Well, vanity, thy name is ‘ woman.’ ”’ 

“Of course,”’ said the countess, ‘* you have a 
type in your remembrance to whose perfection | 
cannot pretend to aspire.’’ 

The count was fairly silenced, and, as usual on 
such occasions, beat a hasty retreat. 

The steward was triumphant. He had received 
two commissions for Pavel, which he was fully 
aware would chafe his high spirit to the uttermost, 
and which he, of course, determined to execute in 
a manner most likely to produce that effect. The 
countess, to spare her beloved Casimir any chance 
of collision with the paternal will, which she knew 
to be as inflexible as her son’s stubbornness was 
unconquerable, had held an interview with Duski, 
in which she had commissioned him to forbid the 
young peasant Jakubski the approach to the 
chateau, or its immediate vicinity, so Jong as the 
family should be on the estate. No reason for 
this contemptuous treatment did she assign. The 
steward transmitted the command of his master 
and mistress in a manner which seemed to make 
them both emanate from the former. Pavel lis- 
tened with suppressed passion. 

‘The count is right,’’ he said at length, with 
a bitter langh—* quite right.’’ 

** Do these words imply a threat against our 
lord?” said Duski; but Pavel turned his back 
upon him, and left the hut. 

** A bad son, a bad son,” said old Jakubska, 
from her corner—‘‘ a bad everything. You can’t 
think what I have to suffer from Pavel. He lays 
my food before me as one does before the brutes— 
he never opens his mind to me on any subject, and 
hardly ever speaks to me at all.’’ 

** Ay,’ said the steward, ‘* he is a discontented, 
disaffected soul—we have our eye on him—he ’}] 
bring himself and you into trouble one day—but 
it’s all your own fault. Why did you, against 
the express command of our lord, get him taught 
reading and writing? And then a precious ex- 
ample he has had in you, mother Jakubska—if 
you could see yourself with your watery eyes !”’ 

‘It’s weeping over my son that does it—I 
shall go blind with sorrow before long.” 

** Ay, sorrow and brandy,”’ said the steward. 
He was about to depart, but a sudden thought ar- 
rested his footsteps. ‘‘ He, doubtless, takes from 
you the pension my lord allows you ?”’ 

** That,’’ the old woman said, shaking her head, 
** would be nothing; but never a word of comfort 
can be got out of him—never a word, good, bad, or 
indifferent ; and nobody,”’ continued the gossip, 
‘* will come near me, and my limbs are too weak 
and too stiff now to carry me far, so that I am but 
a poor, lone body, abandoned like a dog in his ken- 
nel—if it wasn’t for the drop of brandy that you 
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speak of, master Duski, how could I ever keep my 
heart up?” 

The steward treasured in his memory that por- 
tion of the widow’s complaints which suited his 
own views. Indeed, he had only listened to them 
in order to extract from her something that might 
prove prejudicial to the object of his enmity. Noth- 
ing could be more groundless than the old woman’s 
malicious insinuations. Far from losing anything 
by Pavel, to which she had a claim, she continually 
drained his own resources ; but she had tact enough 
to perceive the version of the story which was most 
pleasing to the steward. 

A few days later, Duski was again in the count’s 
presence, with a large book under his arm, the do- 
main register, on whose pages were noted down, 
in categorical order, the names of the vassals, and 
various details concerning them and their families, 
as well as the exact allotment of each, and a speci- 
fication of the tithes, charges, and feudal services 
belonging to its tenure. ‘Then followed observa- 
tions on the more or less regularity of performance, 
a black cross marking the names of those who had 
attempted to pass off light weights of corn, grum- 
bled at lending their cattle, or kept more than their 
lawful number, by which means they could Jend 
their master their worst teams, and keep their best 
for their own use. There were, too, notices on 
the general character and behavior of the several 
families, of course more or less favorable, accord- 
ing to the number and value of each peasant’s vol- 
untary contributions to the steward. 

The count, after looking over the most recent 
annotations, turned hastily the pages, as if in search 
of a name which he could not immediately find ; at 
last, losing patience, he said hurriedly— 

** And that young man—that Jakubski—what of 
him ’—what sort of character does he bear in the 
village ?”’ 

‘The very worst, my lord. He ill-treats the 
poor, old, bed-ridden woman, his mother, and takes 
from her all the money your grace has been so 
good as to allow her. Moreover, he is averse to 
the discharge of his duties—it is next to impossible 
to extract the dues from him. He is a sulky, ill- 
tempered man—it could scaree be otherwise, son 
of such an old drunkard as his mother.” 

A shade of pain passed over the count’s counte- 
nance, 

“If I might humbly venture to suggest,’’ con- 
tinued the steward, ‘‘ that woman wants no pension 
now—her son can manage the land his father and 
brothers left. When the late countess granted it, 
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her family was numerous and young—there are 
many on the estate more deserving y 

** Not another word, Duski,”’ interrupted the 
count, severely; ‘‘ look to it that the pension be 
paid regularly, and in full.”* 

‘“*I believe,’ mentally ejaculated the steward, 
‘that if the late countess had chosen to dispose of 
Stanoiki by will to an utter stranger, the count 
would yield possession. Well, I don’t understand 
great folks—he looks pretty sharp after his money, 
too, on ordinary occasions, and clips my reckonings 
close enough, and he is not ashamed to lavish it on 
those worthless people.” 

From that day forth, Pavel did not darken the 
precincts of the castle; but the young count’s 
pleasure in his future domains was much curtailed, 
by not having the savage-looking peasant to tor- 
ment, and watch the effect of his dawning tyranny 
in his physiognomy. The visitors soon wearied 
of the monotony of the place, and departed, leaving 
the house more empty and more silent, much to the 
relief of the general, but greatly to the chagrin of 
his wife. At last autumn came, and with ita pre- 
text for departure ; for the countess could never 
spend a winter away from the capital; and her 
husband, seeming to take no more pleasure ina 
téte-d-téte than herself, made no objection to the 
plan of removing to Lemberg. 

The peasantry felt no regret when the travelling 
carriages were seen undergoing preparations for 
the journey. Their master had fulfilled none of 
their expectations ; and they accused themselves of 
folly in ever having entertained them. They gazed 
in gloomy silence on the chariot containing the 
count and countess, each leaning back in a corner. 
their son sitting between them, as it rolled away 
from the chateau, followed by several britzskas 
with their suite. The countess affected to sleep, 
to avoid being troubled with her husband’s conver- 
sation, who, however, was wrapt in thought, whilst 
Casimir was assiduously emptying a large paper 
of bonbons, with which, despite the general's de- 
sires in that respect, his mother never failed to 
gratify her beloved Casimir. 

This journey, how little satisfactory soever it 
might be to any of the parties concerned, was, to 
the great vexation of the countess in particular, to 
be frequently repeated ; but, as she said to some of 
her most intimate friends, ‘‘ Every one in this 
world has a cross to bear ;’’ a favorite expression 
with many people who hardly know what it is to 
have a cross in life. 











[Gev’s INVENTION OF BLOCK-PRINTING. ] 

Tue Monthly Review for February, 1782, con- 
tains a brief article on the ‘* Biographical Memoirs 
of William Ged, including a particular account of 
his progress in the art of block-printing.”” ‘* We 
have here,”’ it says, ‘some authentic documents 


| in all respects superior to the method of printing by 
single types, we cannot suppose that it would have 
proved unsuccessful. Sufficient trial was made, 

and though perhaps some unfair practices were 
chargeable on certain persons who were interested 
| in opposing or undermining Mr. Ged’s undertaking, 


of an ingenious though unsuccessful invention, and | yet both our universities and private printers seem 
some fugitive memoirs of the inventor and his fam- | to be nothing loath in consigning not only the artist, 
ily. Mr. Ged’s scheme for block-printing, with his | but his performances, to that oblivion from which 
execution of the specimen which he produced, were | these Memoirs are designed to rescue them.” 


certainly curious ; but had his invention been found 
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From the Spectator, of 8 Sept. 
PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY. 


Doctrine floats upon the uncertain waters of 
language, and cannot but share in its fluctuations 
as the stream grows broader and more open to the 
winds of thought; but there are things more stead- 
fast than doctrine. The spectator of the world’s 
life, through the last two generations, cannot fail 
to derive consolation and support under every 
doubt from observing the remarkable train of phe- 
nomena in the matter of ecclesiastical affairs. We 
are not now considering any theological doctrines, 
their nature and merits—which is indeed a fune- 
tion that we uniformly disclaim ; but we are sim- 
ply reviewing the relation of such matters to the 
external world, intellectual and material. We 
observe that, while controversy has not at all re- 
laxed in its activity, it has lost much of its malig- 
nancy, on all sides ; as if men, through all their 
dissensions, more firmly united in the faith that 
with the development of human faculties must 
come a more enlightened and a more worthy con- 
ception of the divine powers that rule the uni- 
verse. Whatever may be the merit of doctrines 
now severally advocated, we believe it is impossi- 
ble to deny these striking facts—that zeal, though 
not less zealous, is less intolerant; that orthodoxy 
is less supercilious, dissent less oppugnant, in- 





quiry less presumptuous ; to a great extent bigot- 
ry has laid aside its malignancy, and free-thinking | 
of the freest kind is no longer blank scepticism. | 
In every distraction of council, through every! 
change of doubt, a more reverential and trusting, 
recognition of eternal influences is apparent ; and) 
at the same time, even the highest representatives | 
of orthodoxy are awakened to a remembrance that | 
authority may be graced and strengthened by be-| 
neficence ; which is indeed to the simple and ig- 
norant the highest and most intelligible mormon 
tion of authority. ‘There can be no question that) 
the Chureh of England has lost an immense | 
amount of influence, for extending its moral au- 
thority and for strengthening its own position, by 
neglecting its office as the adviser and helper of 
the poor, the ignorant, and the helpless; an office 
performed by every church that zealously and in- 
telligently seeks its own enlargement. 

A new spirit, however, is awakening. Lord 
Ashley has avowedly been animated in his benev- 
olent exertions among helpless and proscribed 
classes by a spirit of piety, and has evidently ex- 
torted a respect for that spirit which would hove} 
been very generally denied to its mere dogmatic 
assertion. Within the church itself, we have 
noticed the labors of such men as the late incum- | 
bent of St. Matthias, Bethnal Green; and the. 
sequel, the events that have occurred since our. 
notice of ‘* The Poor Man's Pic-nic,” have been 
not less interesting. ‘The Reverend Joseph Brows | 
is, we believe, held by the highest authorities to | 
be unexceptionable in his ministry ; however, that | 
by which he has been distinguished is not doctri-| 
nal force of utterance or polemical vigor, but his 
enlarged conception of the office of a pastor as 





PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY.—TRAVELLING IN ITALY. 


the adviser and helper of his flock, by his acute- 
ness in fulfilling that office actively and efficiently, 
and by his untiring zeal, which no worldly inter- 
est or failing health could abate. His promotion 
to the rectory of Christ Chuve! in Southwark, by 
the Bishop of Winchester, is an example which 
ean scarcely fai] to animate others. Again, in 
asking Mr. Brown to name a successor for Beth- 
nal Green, who should be able to continue the 
ministry in a similar spirit, the Bishop of London 
has given a high authoritative sanction to the same 
view, from a quarter in which many would have 
been very unwilling to look for it. 

Meanwhile, controversy and doctrinal warfare 
go on, not interrupted, though elevated and per- 
haps sweetened, by this sort of spiritual chivalry, 
which recognizes a broad truth denied by none 
but a very debased and perverted ignorance—that 
active beneficence cannot be oppugnant to truth 
nor uncongenial to divine will. 





TRAVELLING IN ITALY. 


Tue following lively sketch of a short journey 
in the Italian States, is extracted from a letter of 
** our own correspondent” in the London Times : 

Naples, August 13. 

I reached the office of the mal/e poste (in Rome) 

at 5 o’clock in the afternoon precisely, and as I had 


| been told that the arrangements were of the most 


positive nature, and that as the clock struck the 
coach would start, | had been fully employed— 
newspaper correspondents ever are—up to the last 
moment, and even abandoned an excellent eutlet, on 
‘time’ being called; but I might have saved all 
this bustle, for when I arrived the coach was quietly 
in the remise, the horses busy with their last feed 
of barley, and the courier taking his siesta. ‘The 
only persons I saw employed were a priest, and a 
clerk of the post-office, who appeared to entertain 
a most confidential communication. 

The courier and the clerk looked hard at the 


stranger, and seemed to have a design en him, | 


paid no attention to what they said, until both open- 
ing a double battery at once explained that my con- 
sent was required to robbing the administration, 
and at the same time suffocating myself by admit- 
ting two extra fares. ‘To this I stoutly demurred ; 
but when asked in the name of God and of religion 
not to separate three sisters of charity, who had 
been ordered by their superior to proceed to Naples, 
how could I hold out? TJ insisted, however, on the 
exclusion of the extra gentleman ; and thus it was 
settled that in this bonnet-box of a malle poste were 
to be packed five instead of four—namely, the 
courier, myself, and the three sisters. I hope they 
are not fat, I inwardly exclaimed ; as yet we had 
seen nothing of them, the thing being so well man- 


| aged to avoid the inspector’s eyes that the serew was 


to be put on outside the gates. There, true enough, 
were the priest and the three good women in wait- 
ing; two monsters of obesity, and the third a sweet 
pretty creature of eighteen, with a shape like a 
poplar tree, and a pair of dark eyes never intended 
by nature for a nunpery. Fortunately the two stout 
ladies occupied one seat, and the novice sat between 
me and the courier, for the first time in her life 
having been so close to two men, and for the first 
time having embarked on so long an excursion. 

I never met such simple-minded, good creatures, 
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in my life; models of neatness and propriety in| nervousness, carried about her, order was restored. 


mind and person, innocent and cheerful as lambs, | 
and nothing starched about them, save their nicely- 
folded snow-white bands and tuckers. The guard 
told them how well I had behaved, and they were 
predisposed in my favor, particularly when they 
saw a sleek, portly, well-fed personage, such as 
‘our own correspondent”? ever should be, and | 
gained at once their good-will and unbounded con- 
fidence. I took care that my traveller's stories) 
should be worthy of their ears; and when I told| 


them of my campaigns, and how I got lodgings on | 





The fat sisters blubbered, the novice trembled. Fra 
Gerolimo came off with flying colors, and though 
the dear ladies slept no more, and each in turn 
would mistake a distant tree for a robber, the night 
assed over tolerably well, until we passed the 
Postiac Marshes, and daylight appeared to guide 
us to Terracina. Then we took leave of the Ro- 
man States, and at a short distance further on, we 
halted before a sentimental gateway which marks 
the Neapolitan frontier. 
We were all paraded before the gate, while an 


the banks of the Mincio, by persuading an old lady) inspector from the board of health was satisfying 
that she was secretly beloved by Charles Albert, | himself that we had no cholera about us, and in- 
and a bed at the French camp by representing my-}| quiring most particularly how long it was since we 


self as Pio Nono in disguise—how I had tamed 
the wild Indians in Mexico, and converted the 
harem at Constantinople, they were struck with 
astonishment, and absolutely loved me for the 
** danger’? | had passed. The great object of their 
curiosity was to ascertain who I was, and on what) 
business I was going to Naples and Gaeta. On that 
head I was tormented in a manner worthy of the 
Inquisition, and the novice declared she would close 
her dark eyes, and not let me see them again during | 
the whole journey, unless I told the truth. 

Thus entreated I could no longer refuse, and 
with strict injunctions to secrecy, admitted I was 
the Archbishop of California, travelling incognito, 
and only known, when it was necessary I should be 
known, as Fra Gerolimo. This frank avowal won| 
their entire confidence. The two stout ladies would | 
have smothered me, and sweet sister Agatha was! 
melting with affection. No wonder, the weather! 





was at tallow heat, and we were five in the maile| 
poste. I not only gave mine, but | won their full) 
confidence, and I found that the two fat souls had | 
spent their whole time in visiting hospitals, and) 
waiting on the sick. As to the young thing, she| 
had been locked up in a convent at Tivoli for the| 
last six years, and she was now going to be im-| 
mured at Naples for the rest of her blessed life, or 
at least until the beauty of her shape was gone, 
and the lustre of her dark eye faded. I had a long 
conversation with her, as the two older sisters 
dropped in sleep their double chins in their ample 
white bosomkerchiefs ; and I can say that a sweet- 
er, gentler, or more angelic victim was never offered 
on the altar of good works, than the resigned and 
beautiful Agatha. 

Thus we travelled on, the fat sisters buried in 
sleep—the courier making the most of his time in 
the same manner—and no one awake and talking 
but the novice and myself, until we arrived at the 
stage between Albano and Velletri, and were told 
that the up mail had been robbed and the passen- 
gers ill-treated. What an alarm was now in our 
little camp, and how did the stout frame of Fra 
Gerolimo advance in value! The fat nuns wished 
to throw themselves into my arms, and Agatha 
nestled close to my side in the full confidence of 
artless friendship. The robbers had quarrelled 
among themselves. One was murdered by the 
knives of his companions, and as his body was 
found, suspicion was directed against others seen 
in his company, against whom the police were in 
full pursuit. I calmed my dovecot by showing that 
as the police were on the roads, all other robbers 
would take care to be out of the way, and that it 
was not probable the mail would be plundered twice 
in the same day. The courier took the same line 
of argument, and with our joint aid, and of a 
vinaigrette, which sister Martha, who was given to 





| 





had quitted England. Receiving to all questions 
very satisfactory replies, the word ‘‘ avanti’? was 
heard, and forward we went, the courier taking the 
lead, the sisters of charity in line, and ‘* our own” 
bringing upthe rear. ‘Thence we went on to Fondi, 
where is the frontier custom-house, and as I was the 
bearer of despatches for a northern court, | was 
treated with profound respect, and neither was my 
luggage nor that of the sisters examined. As the 
Neapolitan malle poste takes but one passenger, my 
three companions had to be removed to another car- 
riage. ‘The Fra and his sisters parted perhaps 
never to meet again. How we did shake hands! , 





THE GREAT SUGAR DISCOVERY. 


We had occasion, some days ago, to translate 
from the Courrier des Etats Unis a brief account 


\of a great discovery by M. Melsens, a Belgian 


chemist, of a process by which he could, almost at 


|onee, extract the saccharine matter—or, in other 


words, precipitate the sugar—from the juices of the 
beet root and sugar-cane ; expressing some doubt 
whether ‘‘a pinch of the marvellous substance,”’ 
which M. Melsens was said to employ, could pro- 
duce such an extraordinary result. 

The Journal des Debats, \ast received, states that 
the discovery continues to occupy all minds, not 
only in France, but wherever the production of 
sugar is of importance. , The results upon a grand 
scale, in one of the principal factories in Belgium, 
during the past season, have justified fully, it is 
said, the scientific deductions and experiments of 
the laboratory. 

At Paris, the experiments ordered by govern- 
ment appear to have been not less conclusive. Two 
commissioners of the Belgian government, Messrs. 
Paul Claes and J. T. Stas, charged to inspect 
them, in stating the result in their official report, 
give the following summary—which, we must say, 
is not altogether of the most lucid character. 


Ist. The process of M. Melsens, when intro- 
duced, will constitute an entire change in the manu- 
facture of sugar, both from the cane and the beet. 

2d. It will permit the extraction of 33 per cent. 
more sugar from the beet root than is generally 
obtained at this time in most of our factories. 

3d. It permits the employment of means of such 
a character that the yield of the sugar-cane may 
be doubled. 

4th. It will furnish sugars of superior qualities, 
both as regards whiteness and flavor. 

5th. The chemical agent, which is the base of 
the new process, has no noxious qualities. 
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6th. This chemical agent takes the place of ex- 
pensive and complicated apparatus. 

7th. The manufacture of sugar from the cane 
and the beet root will be so simplified that the 
alterations which are requisite need not be feared. 

8th. Every manufacturer can, without making 
great changes in his establishment, apply the process 
inamediately. 

9th. The cost of production will be considerably 
diminished. 


The Belgian government takes the matter all at 
once to heart, and the minister of the interior, M. 
Rogier, has made it the subject of a special report 
to the king. The report is too long to be trans- 
lated for our columns, but in it the minister speaks 
in high terms of the discovery, and mentions that 
the approaching harvest of the beet root will per- 
mit experiments to be made in a proper manner. 
He suggests that a special commission be organ- 
ized to state the results of the experiments, and re- 
quests that the decoration of the order of Leopold 
be given to M. Melsens. 

The Moniteur Belge subsequently announces that 
the special commission has been ordered, and the 
nomination made of the chemist to the grade of 
Chevalier of the Order of Leopold. 

These proceedings look as if there were more in 
the discovery than we were inclined to suppose. 
The sugar planters of Louisiana will be very anx- 
ious for the publication of M. Melsens’ secret ; 
which cannot but prove of interest even to our 
maple sugar boilers in the north.—_N. American. 


’ a — 


From the N. Y Nation, 1 Sept. 





CLERICAL COMBINATIONS AGAINST THE PRESS. 

To rue American Pvpuic: 

Nation Office, 121 Fulton-street, 
New York, August 28, 1849. 

In Paris, the press is persecuted in the name of 
** law and order ;’’ in Petersburg, it is excluded as 
an openenemy ; in Rome, it is silenced in the name 
of religion; in Dublin, it is suspended for ‘ the 
security of the crown.’’ Where can freedom of 
speech and writing find a refuge, if not in these 

nited States? 

But even here it is sometimes subject to one spe- 
cies of interference—the interference of a selfish 
combination, a corporate conspiracy, which, if less 
summary, is not less successful in its attempts to 
stifle opinion and punish independence. An in- 
stance of this method of violating the liberty of the 
press is now submitted to the American public ; 
in whose power it is to make it the last, as it is 
probably the worst, experiment of the kind, hitherto 
attempted here. 

A short statement of the facts in this case will 
enable all men to judge whether it does not call for 
a prompt verdict of public condemnation. 

On the 25th of October, 1848, I commenced the 
publication of a weekly newspaper in New York, 
called The Nation, *‘ to be devoted to Ireland and 
her emigrants, ang the European democracies.” 
From the first number, it had to deal with the 
causes of the degeneracy and destruction of the 
Irish in Ireland, with the intellectual and social 
condition of the emigrant Irish in America, and 
with European questions, such as have arisen in 
France ae Germany, and of Jate, especially with 
the Roman business. 





CLERICAL COMBINATION AGAINST THE PRESS. 


In relation to Ireland, The Nation was the first 
journal, owned and edited by a Catholic, which 
charged the horrors endured by human nature in 
that island equally on its clerical politicians and its 
foreign rulers. 

To the emigrants in this country we devoted a 
fixed department, exphained by its motto—* Edu- 
cate, that you may be free.”’ We told them their 
faults in the plainest language. We showed that 
they were “‘ tools’’ in society, ‘‘ units”’ in political 
influence, and ‘‘ the dung”’ instead of ‘‘ the seed’’ 
of the American Catholic Church. We preached 
to them ‘‘ a wise selfishness,’’ ‘‘ temperance, clean- 
liness, and frugality ;’? we exhorted each man to 
own his own house, and his own opinions. 

In relation to Rome, we advocated the republic, 
vindicated the Triumvirs, opposed the collection of 
Peter’s Pence, and urged the total separation of the 
a from the spiritual power. 

hese were new ideas in our Irish communit 
but many were prepared for their reception. We 
have the satisfaction to know, that in each town, 
state and territory, throughout North America, 
some Irishmen have received, advanced, and man- 
fully upheld them. 

But it cannot, ought not, to be concealed, that a 
wide-spread and powerful influence has been organ- 
ized to stifle these opinions in their infancy, and to 
crush The Nation, their organ. For half a year 
we have been informed of the workings of this 
influence in several states and cities, and have 
endeavored, by remonstrance, and every honest 
mitigation of language, to conciliate or remove it 
It is implacable, and continues so. 

In the dioceses of Boston, Hartford, New York, 
Albany, Buffalo, Pittsburg, and Toronto, special 
measures have been taken by many Catholic cler- 
gymen to arrest the circulation of the New York 
Nation. Our subscribers or ourselves have been 
denounced, by name or description, from the altars, 
and in other ways by the clergymen of South Bos 
ton, Mass., Pawtucket, R. I., Springfield, Mass., 
Cohoes, N. Y., Lockport, N. Y., in some of the 
churches of this city, in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
and in Richmond, and other parts of the diocese of 
Philadelphia. In one instance (that of Mr. O’Gra- 
dy, of Cohoes) the right of confession was refused 
by the clergyman, Mr. Van Reeh, to a subscriber 
for The Nation. In other towns our travelling 
agents have been denounced by clergymen as soon 
as they arrived, and literally ‘* hunted out.”” This 
has been going on since the beginning of the year. 

* . * * * . 

By none of our reverend opponents is it main- 
tained that the journal, to which they have shown 
such hostility, is either anti-religious or immoral. 
They only see ‘*‘ a tendency”’ injurious to their in- 
fluence in its constant comments on the sins of the 
Irish clergy against their country, and those of the 
supreme pontiff against Rome. And this tendency, 
as The Nation circulates almost exclusively among 
Catholies, is considered formidable enough to jus- 
tify their course against it. 

* * * * * 

It is easy to show that the entire American pub- 
lie are interested in it. It concerns liberty, and lib- 
erty concerns us all. The safety of a republic is 
the intelligence of its citizens, and in this the Irish 
form a numerous class. It is not unimportant to 
the commonwealth that independent opinion should 
be promulgated through their special organs. They 
have acquired the ballot—but the best of the ballot 
is the safety it affords to independent men. Those 
who can be led or driven in groups from side to 
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side, may vote in any way; they are not citizens, 

but slaves. Such electors are valuable only to 

speculators in the vote-market, or aspirants after 

luerative offices, to which their merits do not en- 

title them. 
o * * * * * 

If American opinion declares that The Nation 
newspaper shall not be controlled by clerical dicta- 
tion—if, wherever such dictation is attempted, na- 
tive as well as adopted citizens shall — con- 
demn it—if the American press should adopt a 
similar course, then the Catholic clergy of this 
republic would confine themselves to their legitimate | 
clerical duties, and a sound and enduring basis of 
opinion be laid among the Catholic laity to their 
own advantage, and the credit and honor of the 
entire commonwealth. 


(Signed) Tuomas Darcy M’Gee. 





LUCY OSBORN. 


Tue American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions held its fortieth anniversary in 
the Congregational meeting-house in Pittsfield, on 
Tuesday, the 11th of September, 1849. 

We have read the report of the proceedings with | 
great pleasure. There seems to have been a hearty | 
devotion to the great matter in hand—undisturbed | 
by the controversial heat which too often inter- 
rupts the best business, and drives away or weak- 
ens the spirit of love. 

We were much affected by the simplicity and 
self-denial shown in the following story, told by 
a venerable missionary to Ceylon. 

Mr. Poor said that his first duty on meeting 
with the board should be to report himself to the | 
official members from whom, thirty-three years | 
ago, he received his commission as their mission- | 
ary to India. But where are they’ Where are 
Governor Treadwell, and Dr. Lyman, and Dr. 
Spring of Newburyport, and Worcester, and | 
Evarts' They do not need that I should report 
to them, for they are among the cloud of wit. | 
nesses with whom this meeting is surrounded, and 
now hold us in full view. He spoke of the good | 
hand of God upon himself and his brother mission- | 
aries; of six that were sent out at that time, he| 
said there were three able-bodied men yet remain- 
ing, and he straightened himself to his full height 
and shook his arms as he spoke it. He dwelt 
fondly, as he is accustomed to do, upon the schools 
of the Ceylon mission. A single anecdote of the | 
many he related with his peculiar force and naiveté, | 


we copy from the report of the Beston Traveller : | 

He would conclude by relating a story. Moses | 
Weltch, he said, was his assistant pastor. He had 
been a long time in the employ of the mission, and | 
was a very useful man ; but his story was not about | 
him. His wife was Clarissa Peabody, and she was | 
educated at the female boarding-school, and was a | 
very efficient helper to her husband. When it was | 
proposed to build the first church among the na- 
tives, she generously gave a portion of a lot of land 
that was given her as a dowry, for a site for the | 
church. She had done many other noble deeds. | 
But it was not the wife that his story was about. | 
It was about Mrs. Clarissa Peabody, whose name 
she bore. When he returned to this country, and | 





| 


visited Hanover, he heard this nante mentioned, as 
the widow of Professor Peabody, of Dartmouth 
College. It occurred to him that she might be the 
patroness of Clarissa Peabody. But his story was 
not about this lady. He visited her, and made the 
inquiry ; but she said she was not the person who 
gave the money to educate the heathen girl that 
bore her name, but it was Lucy Osborn, a colored 
girl that once lived with her; she had given it out 
of her wages at one dollar per week. She now 
lived in Lowell. When he was in that city he 
made a request from the pulpit, that if any one 
knew such a person he would make it known ; and 
after meeting, a gentleman introduced her to him, 
and he had the pleasure of informing her of the 
fruits of her beneficence. He had since seen Mrs. 
Peabody, and heard more about Lucy Osborn. He 
learned that she had never received more than $1 
a week, but she made it her uniform practice to 
give $1 at monthly concert. Her friends remon- 
strated, but she said the Lord would never permit 
her to suffer. If she was disabled, the Lord had 
provided an almshouse ; and there were many who 
were willing to give money to support an almshouse, 
who would not give it to convert the heathen. 
And now, said he, I told this story once before 
since I came here, but a gentleman said, if 1 would 
tell it again at this meeting, he would make Lucy 
Osborn an honorary member of the board. 








Correspondence of the Tribune. 


FROM THE GREAT SALT LAKE. 


Great Salt Lake City, July 8, 1849. 

Peruaps a few lines from a stranger in this 
strange land, and among a still more strange peo- 
ple, will be judged sufficiently interesting to find 
a place in your columns. 

The company of gold-diggers which I have the 
| honor to command, arrived here on the 3d inst., 
|and judge our feelings when, after some twelve 
hundred miles of travel through an uncultivated 
desert, and the last one hundred miles of the dis- 
tance through and among lofty mountains and nar- 
row and difficult ravines, we found ourselves sud- 
denly and almost unexpectedly in a comparative 
Paradise. 

We descended the Jast mountain by a passage 
excessively steep and abrupt, and continued our 
gradual descent through a narrow canon for five 
or six miles, when, suddenly emerging from the 
pass, an extensive and cultivated valley opened 
before us, at the same instant that we caught a 
glimpse of the Great Salt Lake, which lay ex- 
panded before us, to the westward, at the distance 
of some twenty miles. 

Descending the table-land which bordered the 
valley, extensive herds of cattle, horses, and sheep 
were grazing in every direction, reminding us of 
that home and civilization from which we had so 
widely departed—for as yet the fields and houses 


_were in the distance. Passing over some miles 


of pasture-land, we at length found ourselves in a 
broad and fenced street, extending westward in a 
straight line for several miles. Houses of wood 
or sun-dried brick were thickly clustered in the 
vale before us, some thousands in number, and oc- 
cupying a spot about as large as the city of New 
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York. They were mostly small, one story high,| with its age, the most gigantic of all republies in 
and, perhaps, not more than one occupying an|existence—being only in its second year since the 
acre of land. The whole space for miles, except-| first seed of cultivation was planted, or the first 
ing the streets and houses, was in a high state of | civilized habitation commenced. If these people 
cultivation. Fields of yellow wheat stood waiting| were such thieves and robbers as their enemies 
for the harvest, and Indian corn, potatoes, oats, | represented them in the States, I must think they 
flax, and all kinds of garden vegetables, were| have greatly reformed in point of industry since 
growing in profusion, and seemed about in the} coming to the mountains. ° 
same state of forwardness as in the same latitude; I this day attended worship with them— in the 
in the States. open air. Some thousands of well-dressed, intel- 
At first sight of all these signs of cultivation in| ligent-looking people assembled; seme on foot, 
the wilderness we were transported with wonder} some in carriages, and on horseback. Many were 
and pleasure. Some wept, some gave three! neatly and even fashionably clad. The beauty and 
cheers, some laughed, and some ran and fairly! neatness of the ladies reminded me of some of our 
danced for joy, while all felt inexpressibly happy| best congregations in New York. They had a 
to find themselves once more amid scenes which | choir of both sexes, who performed extremely well, 
mark the progress of advancing civilization. We) accompanied by a band who played well on almost 
passed on amid scenes like these, expecting every| every instrument of modern invention. Peals of 
moment to come to some commercial centre, some! the most sweet, sacred, and solemn music filled 
business point in this Great Metropolis of the| the air, after which a solemn prayer was offered 
Mountains ; but we were disappointed. No hotel,| by Rev. Mr. Grant, of Philadelphia. Then fol- 
sign-post, cake and beer shop, barber-pole, market-| lowed various business advertisements, read by the 
house, grocery, provision, dry goods or hardware! clerk. Among these I remember a Call of the 
store distinguished one part of the town from an-| Seventeenth Ward, by its presiding bishop, to 
other, not even a bakery or mechanic’s sign was| some business meeting—a Call for a Meeting of 
anywhere discernible. the 32d Quorum of the Seventy, and a Meeting of 
Here, then, was something new ; an entire peo-| the Officers of the 2d Cohort of the Military Le- 
ple reduced to a level, and all living by their labor; gion, &c. &c. 
—all cultivating the earth, or following some| After this came a lengthy discourse from Mr. 
branch of physical industry. At first I thought) Brigham Young, president of the society—partak- 
it was an experiment—an order of things estab-| ing somewhat of politics, much of religion and 
lished purposely to earry out the principles of | philosophy, and a little on the subject of gold— 
* Socialism,’’ or ‘* Mormonism.’’ In short, I| showing the wealth, strength, and glory of Eng-’ 
thought it very much like Owenism personified. Jand, growing out of her coal mines, iron, and in- 
However, on inquiry, I found that a combination of | dustry—and the weakness, corruption, and degra- 
seemingly unavoidable circumstances had produced dation of Spanish America, Spain, ete., growing 
this singular state of affairs. There were no ho- out of her gold, silver, ete., and her idle habits. 
tels, because there had been no travel; no barbers’| Every one seemed interested and pleased with 
shops, because every one chose to shave himself,| his remarks, and all appeared to be contented to 
and no one had time to shave his neighbor; no) stay at home and pursue a persevering industry, 
stores, because they had no goods to sell nor tiene | although mountains of gold were near them. The 
to traffic ; no centre of business, because al] were | able speaker painted in lively colors the ruin which 
too busy to make a centre. would be brought upon the United States by gold, 
There was an abundance of mechanic shops, of | and boldly predicted that they would be overthrown 
dress-makers, milliners, and tailors, ete.—but they, becanse they had killed the prophets, stoned and 
needed no sign, nor had they time to paint or rejected those who were sent to call them to repent- 
erect one, for they were crowded with business. | ance, and, finally, plundered and driven the Church 
Beside their several trades, all must cultivate the! of the Saints from their midst, and burned and 
land or die ; for the country was new, and no cul-| desolated the city and temple. He said Ged had 
tivation but their own within a thousand miles.;a reckoning with that people, and gold would be 
Every one had his lot, and built on it; every ont! the instrument of their everthrow. The constitu- 
cultivated it, and perhaps a small farm in the dis-| tions and laws were good, in fact the best in the 
tance. world, but the administrators were corrupt, and 
And the strangest of all was that this great| the laws and constitutions were not carried out. 
city, extending over several square miles, had been| Therefore, they must fall. He further observed, 
erected, and every house and fence made, within! that the people here would petition to be organ- 
nine or ten montlis of the time of our arrival—| ized into a territory under that same government 
while at the same time good bridges were erected | —notwithstanding its abuses—and that if granted 
over the principal streams, and the country settle-| they would stand by the constitution and laws of 
ments extended nearly 100 miles up and down the! the United States; while at the same time he de- 
Valley. nounced their corruption and abuses. 
This territory, state, or, as some term it, ‘* Mor- But, said the speaker, we ask no odds of them, 
mon Empire,’ may justly be considered one of the| whether they grant us our petition or not! We 
greatest prodigies of the age, and, in comparison} never will ask any odds of a nation who has driven 
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If they grant us our rights,| Please excuse these hasty and imperfect lines, 
well—if not, well ; they can do no more than they | written while seated on a trunk of goods, with the 
have done. They, and ourselves, and aj] men, are! paper spread in the sun on a parcel of clothing, 
in the hands of the great God, who will govern all | and the wind blowing sufficiently to carry away 


us from our homes. 








things for good, and all will be right and work | 
together for good to them that serve God. 

Such, in part, was the discourse to which we | 
listened in the strongholds of the mountains. The | 
Mormons are not dead, nor is their spirit broken. 
And, if I mistake not, there is a noble, daring, | 
stern, and democratic spirit swelling in their | 
bosoms, which will people these mountains with | 
a race of independent men, and influence the des- 
tiny of our country and the world for a hundred 
generations. 


In their religion they seem char- | 
itable, devoted, and sincere—in their polities, bold, | 
daring, and determined—in their domestic cirele, | 
quiet, affectionate, and happy—while in industry, | 
skill, and intelligence, they have few equals, and 
no superiors, on the earth. 

1 had many strange feelings while contemplat- | 
ing this new civilization, growing up so suddenly 
in the wilderness. I almost wished I could awake 
from my golden dream, and find it but a dream ; 
while I pursued my domestic duties as quiet, as 
happy, and contented as this strange people. 


Sunday, P.M. | 

Since writing the foregoing, I have obtained a) 
copy of one of the Mormon songs, which impressed | 
me deeply this morning, being sung to a lively! 
tune, accompanied by the band. 


Lo, the Gentile chain is broken ! 
Freedom's banner waves on high; 

List! ye nations: by this token, 
Know that your redemption ‘s nigh! 


See, on yonder distant mountain, 
Zion’s standard wide unfurled ; 
Far above Missouri’s fountain— 
Lo, it waves for all the world! 


Freedom, peace, and full salvation, 
Are the blessings guaranteed ; 
Liberty to every nation, 
Every sect, and every creed. 


Come! ye Christian sects, and.Pagan, 
Pope, and Protestant, and priest ; 

Worshippers of God and Dagan— 
Come ye to fair Freedom’s feast. 





Come! ye sons of doubt and wonder, 
Indian, Moslem, Greek, or Jew— 
All your shackles burst asunder ; 


Freedom's banner waves for you. 


Cease to butcher one another, | 
Join the Covenant of Peace ; 


ithe philosophy of sanctifying grace ; 


| our merit. 


the sheets before they are signed. 
A STRANGER IN Quest oF GoLp. 
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‘“* We allow again that there is another obseurity 
upon the face of this dispensation; we know not 
not unto 
what class of beings to reduce it, nor unto what 
modes to conceive its operations; and this is a 
speculation that our Saviour himself argues us ig- 
norant of, as much as we are of the issues and 
retreats of the wind; and yet he thought fit to 
leave us so. Whether the knowledge of it were 
too excellent for us; or whether it were too useless, 
as no way conducing to the ends of practical wis- 
dom; for we may observe of our Saviour, that, in 


| all his discourses, he never entertained his audi- 


tory with any doctrine that was purely speculative ; 
beeause such kind of knowledge is apt to make us 
more vain than wise; had he led our understand- 
ings through the whole theory of grace, we could 
not have accommodated it better to our uses, than 
an honest heart now can without any further in- 
sight; no more than, if he had stoopt to teach us 
the philosophy of the wind, any mariner could have 
gathered it more commodiously into his sheet. It 
is not then our emulation to determine how the 
work of sanctification is done ; our only care is that 
it be done ; we pretend not to declare, but thank- 
fully to admire, by what ray the divine grace opens 
and shines in upon our understanding, clearing it 
from worldly prejudices and the impostures of 
fiesh, and rendering it teachable, considerative, and 
firm; by what.motion it inspires good thoughts, 
excites good purposes, and suggests wholesome 
counsels and expedients ; by what welcome vio- 
lence it draws our wills, steers our appetites, and 
checks our passions; by what heat it kindles love 
and resolution and cheerfulness of endeavors; by 
what discipline it extinguishes sinful imaginations 
and loose desires ; by what power it awes the devil, 
and foils temptations, and removes impediments, and 
strengthens and exhilarates amidst all difficulties ; 
and finally, by what patient art it turns, moulds, 
and transforms our stubborn nature into new notions, 
new savors, new pojers, new acts, new aims, new 
joys; as if we were entirely new creatures, and de- 


scended from another race; all these efleets do as 


well by their wonder as their benefit render grace, 
as our apostle calls it, the unspeakable gift; a gift 
surmounting our apprehensions as well as it does 
That these are all the effects of God's 
grace we know, because he has declared them to be 
so; that they are so, we know, because many of 
them are wrought beside our thinking, many with- 
out our seeking, and all beyond the reach of our 





Be to alla friend and brother— 
This will bring the world’s release. 


Lo! our King, the great Messiah, 
Prince of Peace, shal] come to reign ; 
Sound again, ye Heavenly Choir : 
** Peace on earth, good will to men.”’- 





| too well known and experienced infirmity; that 
| they are so, we know, because their being so com- 
| ports best with the great end of all things. (that is,) 
\-the glory of their Maker ; for it tends much more 
| to the glory of the mercy of God, to watch over and 
‘lead and assist infirm creatures than to have made 
| them strong.”’"—Dean Young's Sermons, vol. 1, p. 
| 158. 
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Translated from a late French journal for the New York Journal 
of Commerce. 


NAPOLEON AND THE SON OF MADAME DE 
STAEL. 


In the first days of December, 1807, the official 
part of the Moniteur contained the following para- 
graph : 

** This night His Majesty the Emperor and King 
set out from the Tuileries ou a six weeks’ journey, 
accompanied only by his Grand Marshal of the 
Palace, Prince Berthier, and the aide-de-camp on 
duty, and a few servants.” 

No one knew the object of this journey, although 
some persons, generally well informed, supposed 
that Italy was the only country that the emperor 
would visit. In truth, it was to Milan and Venice 
that he repaired ; but the principal motive of this 
journey, generally unknown, was to bring about a 
reconciliation between himself and his brother 
Lucien, whom he had not seen since his second 
marriage. Napoleon knew that Lucien was the 
only one of his brothers who could aid him to move 
onwards upon the wide extensive road, which he 
had so laboriously opened, for the accomplishment 
of his vast projects; and for this purpose he 
named a certain day and hour to meet him at 
Mantua. 

Accompanied by Duroc, Berthier, and General 
Lauriston, the emperor crossed the Alps over the 
Simplon—the road formed by his orders—and 
arrived at Milan, where he was enthusiastically 
received. Thence he passed through Venice, 
amidst pomp and splendors such as were formerly 
lavished on the doges, and reached Mantua, where 
Lucien, punctual to the rendezvous, awaited him. 
But, after a short interview, Lucien not wishing 
to accede to the brilliant proposals of his brother, 
the latter immediately left Mantua to return to 
Paris, passing by Alexandria, Turin, and Cham- 
bery. 

The emperor was impatiently expected during 


two days in the old capital of Savoy, though it| 
was well known that his sojourn there would be | 


no longer than the time necessary for taking break- 
fast. The couriers who generally preceded his 
carriage were on this occasion delayed. The great 
quantity of snow which had fallen rendered the 
roads almost impassable. At length, on the 29th 
of December, at 5 o’clock in the morning, after 
an excessively dark and cold night, the foremost of 
the couriers entered the yard of the Hotel de la 
Porte at Chambery, followed shortly by the unes- 
corted carriage of the emperor. His custom of 
travelling day and night rendered the precaution 
of an escort impossible. 

M. de Stael, son of the celebrated Madame, was 
waiting here two days for the emperor, in order to 
present a letter supplicating an audience. 

General Lauriston took this letter, as was cus- 
tomary, in order to lay it before Napoleon when 
they were installed in the hotel. 

In crossing the saloon where breakfast was pre- 
pared, Napoleon said, in a tone of ill-humor, “ It 
is not warm here !”’ 
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In fact, however, during forty-eight hours, a 
fire that would roast an ox was kept up in this sa- 
loon. 

The emperor retired for a moment to change 
linen, and then came into the saloon and sat down 
to breakfast with the Grand Marshal, Berthier, 
and Genera] Lauriston. The Mameluke Roustant 
was the only attendant. 

After having eaten the leg of a fowl with great 
celerity, as was his habit, he cast his eyes over 
some letters placed all open before him, by his 
aide-de-camp, looking only at the signatures. 

“Ah! ah!” exclaimed he, in contemplatin:; 
one of those letters, *‘ it is from the son of Madame 
de Stael! He desires to see me ;’’ and addressing 
his guests, in order to have their opinion, he added, 
** what can there be between me and this wild lad 
from Geneva! what motive has he to speak with 
me ?”” 

** Sire,”’ said Lauriston, ‘‘ the person who handed 
me this letter is a very young man, and seemed 
rather an interesting one, as well as I could judge 
by the light of the bougies.”’ 

‘* A very young man, do you say? Ah! that 
alters the case,’’ and, turning round, he told 
Roustant to say to M. de Stael that he would be 
received. 

In a few minutes after this consent for admission 
was given, the eldest son of the authoress of Corinna 
entered the saloon. He presented himself to the 
emperor without timidity, and gracefully and re- 
spectfully bowed. Napoleon returned his salute by 


a slight bend of the head, and immediately entered 


into conversation with him, whilst his guests all 
the time remained silent, continuing their repast. 

‘*Come nearer, M. de Stael,”’ said he with 
kindness. 

The young man approached nearer. The em- 
peror looked earnestly at him. ‘* You resemble 
your mother very much,”’ said he; ‘* whence do 
you come ?”” 

‘““From Geneva, sire,’ replied M. de Stael, 
looking downwards. 

‘* Ah, it is true ; and your mother, where is she 
at present ?”’ 

** At Vienna, sire.”’ 

** She will have fine occupation in learning 
German.” 

** Sire, can you believe my mother could be 
happy, away from her country and from her friends? 
Were I permitted to show your majesty the letters 
written to me since her departure, you would per- 
ceive, sire, how much her exile renders her worthy 
of your compassion.” 

** What do you require me to do in this affair ? 
It is all her own fault. I do not pretend to say, 
on that account, that she is badly inclined. She is 
witty and intelligent ; she has too much talent, 
perhaps, and that is what makes her so ungovern- 
able. She was reared in the chaos of a declining 
monarchy and of an advancing revolution; she 
made of all that a dangerous amalgamation, with 
the fertility of her mind, and her mania for writing 





upon everything and upon nothing; for your mother 
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is highly gifted—she could make many proselytes. 
I have been obliged to keep a strict watch over her 
movements ; and, besides, 1 am no favorite with 
her. M. de Stael, it is in the interest of those 
whom she could compromise, that I ordered her to 
quit Paris.” 

When once Napoleon launched forth upon the 
topic of recriminations, it was not easy to stop 
him; however, M. de Stael did interrupt him to 
defend his mother. The.emperor, without being 
angry, permitted him to speak, and then replied to 
him with a certain calmness, which might lead 
you to suppose that, being convinced, he was dis- 
armed. But those who knew the emperor could 
easily judge that the solicitor would obtain nothing. 
However, when M. de Stael finished the explana- 
tion of his demand, Napoleon replied : 

“* But supposing I permit your mother to return 
to Paris ; three months would not elapse before she 
would place me under the necessity of sending her 
to prison. I would be sorry for that, inasmuch as 
public opinion would interpret my act unfavorably. 
Say to her that my resolution is fixed, that my 
decision is irrevocable ; so long as I live, she shall | 


not enter the capital of my empire.”’ 
” 





“ Sire,”’ replied M. de Stael with dignity, | 
“permit me respectfully to observe, that your 
majesty could not throw my mother into prison, 
unless she furnished a plausible motive.”’ 

‘* Sir, she would furnish me with ten of them, 
instead of one !”’ 

* Sire, 1 am convinced that my mother would 
live in a manner that would be considered by your 
majesty as quite irreproachable. 1 dare then en- 
treat your majesty to give her a trial, even for) 
three months. Deign to authorize her to spend | 
this short time in Paris, before you take a definitive | 
decision.” 

‘* That cannot be ; she would be a standard and 
rallying point for the Faubourg St. Germain. | 
Even should she resolve to see nobody, could she | 
do it? She would be visited, and she would 
return visits ; she would pass her jokes, her bon 
mots, to which she might attach little importance 
but which I should consider very important, because 
my government is not a joke, nor a fiction, but a 
reality, and every person must be made to know 
that.”’ 

Sire, I appeal to you, who love France so 
ui, what punishment can be greater than to be 
expelled from it? Should your majesty be pleased 
to grant my entreaties, your majesty can reckon 
on us all—my mother, my brother, and myself— | 
amongst the number of your majesty’s most faithful | 
and most devoted subjects.” 

** You and your brother—that is possible ; but 
your mother—pshaw, pshaw !”" and the emperor | 
accompanied this exclamation with the little usual | 
shrug of the shoulders when there was a doubt in 
his mind. This manifestation, which every one 
remarked, far from discouraging the young man, 
served on the contrary to animate him the more, 
and he replied vivaciously, 

“* Since your majesty is pleased not to grant my , 





| pressions against my mother. 


ing him, with a singular tone of voice; 
/young man, you do not know them. 
, Shallow-brained people, who dream of plans of 
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prayer, may I beg your majesty to permit a son to 
ask what has excited your displeasure against his 
mother ?”’ 

At this interrogatory, so pointedly made, the 
persons present began to fear for the young de 
Stael, thinking that the emperor, pressed hard, 
might lose all patience. All kept their eyes bent 
on their plates ; the grand marshal seemed uneasy 
and fidgety on his chair; Berthier bit his nails ; 
Lauriston picked with the point of his knife the 
pippins from the pear he was eating. 
they were disappointed in their fears. Napoleon 
only, startled at the question, struck the table with 
his snuff-box, which he was constantly turning in 
his hands, and looking right and left at his guests, 
who never moved, exclaimed, like a man astonished, 
‘** This is really too much! °T is too bad!” 

M. de Stael was not dismayed ; and, in a re- 
spectful and dignified tone, hastened to add : 

‘* Sire, some persons have told me that it was 
the last work of my grandfather which had so dis- 
pleased your majesty, and created unfavorable im- 
Then, sire, I can 
certify that my mother had no hand whatever in 
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] lowever, 


| that work.”’ 


‘* *T is true,”’ replied Napoleon frankly. ** This 
book of your grandfather contributed much to ex- 
cite my displeasure ; M. Necker was an ideologue, 
a raving dutard. At his age, to dream of reforms, 
and the overthrow of my constitution! In truth, 
states and kingdoms would be prettily governed, 
with system-mongers and inventors of theories, 
who judge men according to books, and who think 


,of regulating the affairs of the world in Jooking 


upon a map !” 


‘* Sire, since the plans traced by my grandfather 


are nothing but vain theories, according to the 


| opinion of your maje Sty, I cannot conceive, there- 


fore, why your majesty is so displeased. It is not 
of economists who have written 

‘ Kconomists !’’ exclaimed Napoleon, interrupt- 
** but, 
They are 





finances, and are ignorant of the duties of a tax- 
gatherer in a village. The book of your grand- 
father, 1 repeat it to you, is the work of an obsti- 
nate old fool.’’ 

‘** Some evil-disposed persons have, doubtless, 
rendered this account of the work to your majesty.” 

‘* Sir,’’ said the emperor, beginning to be fa- 
tigued at the discussion, ‘‘ 1 have myself read this 
trash, from one end of the book to the other ; it 
was not entertaining.” 

‘* Then your majesty must have observed the 
, Justice rendered to your genius by my grandfather.’ 

** Fine justice, truly! He calls me the indis- 
pensable man ; and, according to his idea, the first 
thing to be done was to cut off the head of this 
_ indispensable man !—thanks! Surely,’’ continued 
Napoleon, becoming warm as he spoke, ‘‘ I was 


indispensable to repair all the fooleries of your 


| grandfather—to efface the evils he caused to his 
country ; for it was he who overthrew the mgon- 
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archy ; it was he who conducted Louis XVI. to 
the seaffold !”’ 

** Your majesty cannot but know, on the con- 
trary, that it was for having defended the king that 
the estates and property of my grandfather were 
confiscated.”’ 

‘** He, Necker! defend the king! Ah! ah! 
. Let us understand each other upon that point, M. 
t de Stael! If I gave poison to a man, and ecar- 
ried him the antidote when he was in the agony 








of death, would you say that it was my wish to 
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well-informed, well-educated ; follow a better road 
than your grandfather, especially than your mother, 
who, by her babbling and by her writings, has com- 
promised the future prospects of her family.” 

Having said this, he rose from table, his officers 
rising also. M. de Stael still persevered, though 
timidly, in order to obtain the recall of his mother. 
Without replying to his importunities, Napoleon 
approached the young man, and taking hold of 
him by the ear, spoke to him in a mild, paternal 
tone of voice :— 


save this man? Well, then, such is the mode | ** M. de Stael,’’ said he, “‘ you are very young ; 
adopted by your grandfather to defend Louis XVI. | if you had my experience, you would judge things 
» | As to the confiseations you speak of, they prove | better. Iam far from being angry ; your frank- 
i nothing. Have they not confiscated the property | ness has pleased me ; I love a son who pleads the 
of the good Robespierre, who perhaps did less cause of his mother. Your mother gave you a 
evil to France than Necker, for your grandfather difficult mission ; you have acquitted yourself in 
provoked the revolution. I confine myself to that. | an intelligent and becoming manner. Whatever 
You have not seen all, because you were too young ; | may be the result, I do not wish to give you false 
but I have seen those times of terror and public hopes; you shall obtain nothing from me. If 
4 calamity. As long as I live, those deplorable your mother were in prison I would not hesitate 
£ epochs shall not come back, be assured of it. | to liberate her; but she is only in exile ; let her 
ie: Your project-makers trace utopias on paper; the | remain so.”’ 

sy idle and unemployed read them, and hawk them | ** Sire, is she not as unhappy in exile as in 
* about ; fools believe them ; general happiness is on prison ?”’ 
a the lips of every one. Shortly after, the people; “ Those are romantic ideas. Your mother— 
want work, and, consequently, bread ; they rise is she much to be pitied’? Why, with the ex- 
in revolt ; and bere is the result of all those fine ception of Paris, she can travel through all Eu- 
doctrines. Sir, your grandfather was a great Tope. After all, I cannot understand why she is 
culprit.” | so anxious to come to Paris, to place herself thus 

In pronouncing these words, Napoleon pushed | within the reach of my tyranny. You see, I 
away suddenly the littke cup of coffee left near speak candidly ; can she not go to Rome, Berlin, 
him a few minutes before by Roustant. His ire | St. Petersburg, and London? There she will be 
seemed raised to so high a degree, that his guests | safe, and can, all at her ease, write libels against 
believed, this time, that the storm was on the me; but Paris is the place of my residence, and 





point of bursting on the head of young de Stael, | 

whose countenance, hidden in the darker part of | 
-) the saloon, N apoleon did not see; for, if he had | 
hb been able to examine it, he would have spared | 
him a little from such a torture, and, by mere | 
compassion, from the last angry sally. The ce 
be ures of the poor young man were contracted and | 
iat convulsed, and every one could judge of the ef-_| 
| forts that he made, in order that reason might| 


{ triumph over the feelings of resentment working | 
at in his mind ; however, he was sufficiently master 
ny of himself to reply in a calm but agitated tone of 
it voice .— 

hi ‘** Sire, let me at least but hope that posterity | 
} will be less severe, in regard to my grandfather, 


than your majesty.”’ 

** Posterity, did you say? The best way would 
be to consign the whole to oblivion.”’ 

Here the conversation ceased for a few minutes, 
during which Napoleon drank the coffee which 
Roustant had placed before him, and afterwards, 
addressing himself to his guests, he resumed, with | 
rather a forced smile, the dialogue. | 

** After all, I should not utter too much against | 





there I will not suffer any persons to remain who 
|are unfavorably disposed towards me. Do you 
kiow what would happen if I permitted her to 
return to my capital? She would corrupt and 
spoil all the persons about me, in my court, as 
she has spoiled my tribunate. She has seduced 
Garat ; she could not refrain from meddling with 
polities.”’ 

**T can assure your majesty that my mother’s 
tastes and inclinations are exclusively employed in 
literature.”’ 

** But, sir, politics are mixed up in her literary 
pursuits. Besides, women have no business to 
write ; they should employ their time in knitting. 
In short, sir, if your mother is not content in 
Vienna, she may go where she pleases.”’ 

In saying this, Napoleon, thinking himself freed 
from the importunities of M. de Stael, turned his 
back on him, and moved towards the fire-place, 
where the fire was getting low, etiquette being 
opposed to throwing wood on it in his presence. 
To get some warmth, he endeavored to stir up the 
embers with the end of his boot. In the mean 
time Lauriston, who guessed the mind of the em- 





the revolution, for I have lost nothing by it; ”* and | peror, winked at the young man, to make him un- 
turning round towards M. de Stael, he said in a/ derstand that he would act wisely by retiring ; but 
mild tone of voice, “* The reign of insurrection is| M. de Stael did not pay attention to this warning, 
finished. 1 wish authority to be respected, be- and seemed as if nailed to the spot. The em- 
cause it comes from God. You seem to me to be) peror, having burned the end of his boot, turned 
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NAPOLEON AND THE SON 


round to the side where M. de Stael stood, who 
did not fear to speak again, saying :— 

“* Sire, will your majesty permit—”’ 

This time, Napoleon did not allow him to finish 
his phrase ; but raising his head, suddenly inter- 
rupted him with a frown, and a tone of voice 
which had made crowned heads shake. 

‘* What, sir! you have not finished! If you 
have nothing to do, it is not the case with me; I 
have pressing affairs.” And moving towards | 
Lauriston, he whispered a few words to him, (it | 
was the order to depart ;) the aide-de-camp left the | 
saloon. The emperor, then advancing to M. de | 
Stael, and placing himself right before him, 
crossed his arms, and addressed him in a tone and 
manner only employed on certain occasions :— 

‘* Now, sir, let us see what you still require.” 

‘| wish to have the honor of stating to your | 
majesty,”” 
his eyes, *‘ that the presence of my mother is in- 
dispensable at Paris for the recovery of a sacred 
debt against the French government.”’ 

“‘ Well, sir, are not all debts against the state 
sacred !”’ 





continued the young man, with tears in 


‘Certainly, sir, but ours is accompanied by 
circumstances which render it more of a private | 
nature.”’ 

‘*Ah! are we come to this—a private affair? 
Every creditor said the same. M. de Stael, I do | 
not know the nature of your demand on my gov- 
ernment. Moreover, that does not concern me. 
If the laws are in your favor, you will obtain 
redress ; but if it is a special favor you require, | 
now apprize you that my interference cannot be 
obtained in any way whatsoever.” 

‘** Deprived of the counsel of my mother, what 
shall my brother and myself do to pursue the busi- 
ness (”" 


‘* There is no lack of lawyers in Paris, who 
will undertake the maiter,’’ said the emperor, in- 
terrupting him, ‘‘ even supposing the case be bad. 
In fine, manage the business as you please ; but I 
declare to you for the last time, that I will hear 
no more on the subject of your mother. Adieu, 
M. de Stael,’’ added he, with a movement of the 
hand to make known to him that his audience was 
finished, and that he must withdraw. 

This conversation lasted more than an hour. 
The emperor never gave so Jong a time to a solic- 
itor. His intention was only to remain twenty | 
minutes at Chambery, and he staid an hour and a} 


half. 


M. de Stael withdrew with a heart so afflicted | 
that he could not refrain from weeping. Lauriston | 


saw him cross the hall of the hotel, holding his | 
handkerchief to his eyes, apparently choking with 
grief ; every one pitied him. 

A few moments after, Napoleon stepped into 
his carriage, and remained silent until within a 
few leagues of Bourgoin. The day began to 
dawn. Napoleon seemed absorbed in deep re-| 
flection, when, pushing slightly with his elbow the | 
grand marshal, who sat on his left, half asleep, 
he said to him, in a jocular manner,— 








OF MADAME DE STAEL. 
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** Are you asleep, Duroc ?”’ 

** No, sire,’’ stammered out Duroc, aroused 
from his slumber. 

‘** Was I not a little hard,”’ said the emperor, 
‘‘ in my conversation with young De Stael ?”’ 

The grand marshal remaining silent, Napoleon 
continued :— 

‘* T fear it. After all, I have not said too much 
to him. His grandfather had no talents in the ad- 
ministration of affairs. I know something of it.’ 

Berthier, who had not said a word since their 
arrival at Chambery, here remarked: ‘* In that 
respect every one renders a plenary justice to your 
majesty.”’ 

‘In short, I am not sorry,’’ said the emperor, 
‘to have explained myself categorically, on the 
score of Madame de Stael, because I am freed 
from further importunities. Those people rail at 
me and blacken all that I do; they do not under- 
stand me.”’ 

It is well known that Napoleon travelled with 
great celerity. The 29th December, 1807, he left 
Chambery at half past six in the morning ; after 
passing by Lyons, Macon, Auxerre, and Melun, 
he was at the Tuileries the Ist January, 1808, at 
7 o'clock in the evening ; and, half an hour after- 
wards, sat down to dinner as if he had only just 


‘ 


come into town from St. Cloud. 


About three months from this period there was 


/a reception in the grand apartments of the palace. 


The court was very brilliaft, and the diplomatic 
body numerous. Napoleon appeared well pleased 


with the political news he received that morning. 


| Leaning on the arm of the grand marshal, who 


named to him the personages whom he did not 


, know, he passed through the splendid saloons of 
H 


the Tuileries, addressing kind words to every one 


/on his passage. Arrived in the middle of the Sa/on 
|de la Paix, he spied in one of the angles of this 


saloon, (before the pedestal on which was placed 
the marble bust of Washington,) a small group of 
foreign diplomatists, who were talking together in 
a low voice ; he moved on quickly ; they perceived 
his approach, and all were at once silent. 

‘* Gentlemen, I do not wish to interrupt you,” 
said the emperor, smiling, and addressing himself 


|in preference to the minister plenipotentiary of 


Baden, who seemed to be speaking as he ap- 
proached ; ** continue, I. pray you. What were 
you saying ?” 

‘* Sire,’ replied Admiral Verhuel, ‘‘ M. de 
Dalberg was speaking to us of a new work pub- 
lished in Germany, which causes at this moment 
a great sensation.” 

** And what is the title of this new work which 
makes a sensation ?’’ demanded the emperor, smil- 
ing. 

‘‘ Sire, those gentlemen say that it is the 
* Considerations sur les Principaux Evenéments 
de la Révolution Francaise,’ written by Madame 
la Baronne de Stael.”’ 

‘* Ah, nonsense!’’ exclaimed the emperor, 
with surprise ; ‘‘ 1 bet that I am spoken of in 
it.”’ 
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‘* Sire, the authoress praises and extols the 
wonders created by your majesty ; but + 

The admiral did not finish his phrase. 

**T understand you,’’ said Napoleon, with a 
singular inflection of voice ; ‘* they speak ill of 
me in that work ;”’ then turning towards the 
grand marshal, who, placed behind him, winked 
at the ambassador of Holland, in order to hinder 
him from saying any more of the book. 

** Well, then! Duroc,’’ continued the emperor, 
** you recollect our young man of Chambery. 
Was I not right to hold firm? You see there is 
no end with this woman.” 

And, giving to his body a light swinging 
motion, Napoleon bent a little his head, as if he 
wished to look at the fine buckles sparkling in his 
shoes, and exclaiming, as aside, to himself— 

‘* There are some persons who are incorrigi- 
ble !”’ 

Then, after a moment's silence, raising up his 
head suddenly, he saluted the group, in order to 
give a word to the Austrian minister, M. Metter- 
nich, whom he observed modestly seated in the 
most retired part of the saloon. 








‘‘EARLY TO BED AND EARLY TO RISE.’2_.. 


** Earzy to bed and early to rise’ — 
Aye, note it down in your brain, 

For it helpeth to make the foolish wise, 
And uproots the weeds of pain. 

Ye who are walking on thorns of care, 
Who sigh for a softer bower, 

Try what can be done in the morning sun, 
And make use of the early hour. 


Full many a day forever is lost 
By delaying its work till to-morrow ; 

The minutes of sloth have often cost 
Long years of bootless sorrow. 

And ye who would win the lasting wealth 
Of content and peaceful power, 

Ye who would couple labor and health, 
Must begin at the early hour. 


We make bold promises to Time, 
Yet, alas! too often break them ; 

We mock at the wings of the King of kings, 
And think we can overtake them. 

But why loiter away the prime of the day, 
Knowing that clouds may lower? 

Is it not safer to make life’s hay 
In the beam of the early hour ? 


Nature herself ever shows her best 
Of gems to the gaze of the lark, 

When the spangles of light on Earth’s green breast 
Put out the stars of the dark. 

If we love the purest pearl of the dew, 
And the richest breath of the flower, 

If our spirits would greet the fresh and the sweet, 
Go forth in the early hour. 


Oh! pleasure and rest are more easily found 
When we start through morning’s gate, 

To sum up our figures, or plough up our ground, 
And weave out the threads of fate. 

The eye looketh bright and the heart keepeth light, 
And man holdeth the conqueror’s power, 

When, ready and brave, he chains Time as his slave, 
By the help of the early hour. 

Exiza Coor. 





[Gop’s GRACE, LIKE HIS PROVIDENCE, WORKS py 
NATURAL MEANS. |] 


***T 1s true indeed, and we readily acknowledge, 
that there is an obscurity sitting upon the face of 
this dispensation of grace ; for we cannot fee/ the 
impressions nor trace the footsteps of its distinct 
working in us; the measures of our proficiency in 
goodness seem to depend entirely upon those of our 
own diligence ; and God requires as much diligence 
as if he gave no grace at all; all this we acknow|- 
edge, and that it renders the dispensation obscure ; 
but then, on the other side, it is as plain that there 
is the same obscurity upon every dispensation of 
God’s temporal providence ; and so there is no more 
reason for doubting of the one than of the other. 
They that will not allow that God does by any in- 
ward efficacy confer a sound mind, allow neverthe- 
less that he gives temporal good things ; but how, 
in the mean time, does this dispensation appear 
more than the former? For when God intends to 
bless a man with riches, he does not open windows 
in heaven, and pour them into his treasvres; he 
does not enrich him with such distinguishable 
providences as that wherewith he watered Gidcon's 
fleece, when the earth about it was dry ; but he en- 
dows such a man with diligence and frugality, or 
else adorns him with such acceptable qualifications, 
as may recommend him to the opportunities of ad- 
vancement, and thus his rise to fortunes is made 
purely natural, and the distinct working of God in 
it does not appear; when God intends to deliver or 
enlarge a people, he does not thereupon destroy 
their enemies, as he did once the Assyrians, by an 
angel, or the Moabites by their own sword ; but he 
inspires such a people with a courageous virtue, 
and raises up among them spirits fit to command, 
and abandons their enemies to luxury and softness ; 
and so the method of their rising becomes absolutely 
natural, and the distinct work of God in it does not 
appear; and, in the same manner, when God does 
by the inward operation of his grace promote a man 
to spiritual good, and bring him to the state of un- 
defiled religion, he does not thereupon so suddenly 
change the whole frame of his temper, and chain 
up all the movements of his natura] affections, and 
infuse into him such a system of virtuous habits as 
may make him good without application and pains ; 
but he works his spiritual a: by a gradual pro- 
cess, and human methods; instilling into such a 
man first a considering mind, and then a sober reso- 
lution, and then a diligent use of all such moral 
means as conduce to the forming and perfecting of 
every particular virtue ; and now, while God, in all 
these instances does work in a human and ordinary 
way, and never supersedes the power of Nature, 
but requires her utmost actings, and only moves 
and directs, and assists her where she is weak, 
and incompetent for her work; both his grace and’ 
his providence are like a little spring, covered with 
a great wheel, though they do all, they are not 
commonly seen to do anything ; and man, when he 
pleases to be vain and ungrateful, may impute all 
events to his own power and application. Now 
*tis certain that God leaves this obscurity upon his 
dispensations on purpose to administer an advan- 
tage and commendation to our faith, not an oppor- 
tunity or argument to our doubting ; but yet if we 
will doubt, the case is plain, that we may as well 
doubt of any act of his ordinary providence as of 
his sanctifying grace ; and so (by this method of 
reasoning) God will have no share left him in the 
management of the world.’’—Dean Young’s Ser- 
mons, vol. 1, p. 155. 
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THE CONVICT QUESTION AT 


From the United Service Magazine. 
THE CONVICT QUESTION AT THE CAPE OF 
GOOD HOPE. 

Sir W. Moreswortu has in the House of 
Commons so fully expatiated on the misgovern- 
ment and manifold grievances of which the British 
colonies have so Jong, and with so much reason, 
complained, that it would be superfluous here to 
recapitulate what has been by him so ably and so 
eloquently described. 

But whatever may be the wrongs inflicted on 
our unhappy colonial dependencies, by official ig- 
norance, official blunders, or official indifference, 
the colony of the Cape of Good Hope is, of all 
our foreign settlements, that which has ever been 
doomed to bear the greatest proportion of neglect, 
of grievances, hardships, and oppression. 

Hemmed in on all sides by hordes of savage 
barbarians—inadequately guarded, and frequently 
without any protection whatever from the ever- 
recurring depredations of these sanguinary tribes ; 
neglected and overlooked, misgoverned, detracted, 
and cajumniated, its inhabitants have, from the 
very first period of its annexation to the British 
empire, been in turns the prey of fanaticism and 
of falsehood ; of unmerited censure, and the most 
heartless system of oppression—a system now 
carried to an extent likely to exceed even the 
limits of the forbearing patience of its—spite of 
their wrongs—hitherto loyal and dutiful inhabi- 
tants. 

Cast we a retrospective glance on the condition 
of the Cape, from the date of its annexation as a 
dependency to the British empire ; our first act 
to commence with was so to oppress the Boers, 
and leave them so completely exposed to native 
depredations, as at last to drive them in despair 
to open rebellion. This outbreak subdued, we 
next proceeded to frame such puerile enactments 
as appeared purposely intended for the encourage- 
ment of Kaffir aggression. We next passed an 
act by which all wholesome restraint was removed 
from an unruly, idle, and vagrant native popula- 
tion; a measure which rendered property inse- 


of requisite labor, the hitherto cultivated lands of 
the colony ; but that deterioration was tenfold de- 
preciated by the premature emancipation of the 
slaves, without any adequate compensation to their 
former owners ; an act neither more nor less than 
a legalized felony, which brought to the verge of 
ruin every landed proprietor in the country. 

But all these oppressive enactinents had hither- 
to chiefly weighed on the Dutch colonial inhabi- 
tants; it now became the turn of British-born 
subjects equally to participate in those evils, 
which, under our rule, appear ever to have op- 
pressed this ill-fated colony. 

The Eastern Province had, from the above- 
mentioned causes, been deserted by its former 
sturdy defenders, the Dutch Boers; the colony 
was now therefore laid open without defence to 
the depredations of the Kaffirs—the urgency of 
the case required some instant remedy ; that rem- 
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edy was to send out in 1820 several thousand Eng- 
lish emigrants at the expense of government. 

These poor people were deluded into the belief 
of being allowed to settle at the spot of their de- 
barcation on the shores of Algoa Bay ; on arriv- 
ing there, to their consternation they discovered 
that they were to be sent—at their own expense 
—far into the interior, to act as a barrier, or sort 
of advanced guard to the colony, against the con- 
stantly renewed aggressions of a set of cruel and 
blood-thirsty savages ! 

This was rather a pleasant predicament for a 
community of peaceful mechanics and laborers to 
find themselves thus suddenly placed in ! 

It will, no doubt, be taken for granted, that 
they were, in so perilous a position, fully protect- 
ed by a watchful and paternal government, both 
in rights and persons, against their barbarous 
neighbors ; quite the contrary—they were left 
entirely to the tender mercies of this so-called 
‘* gentle and inoffensive race of shepherds,’ who 
plundered our poor countrymen right and left, 
whilst the latter were by the most stringent regu- 
lations debarred from even the use of fire-arms in 
the defence of their persons and property ! 

Did they not complain? They did. Were 
not their complaints listened to! No. And 
| Wherefore? Because a set of interested and wily 
hypocrites had, under the specious cloak of re- 
(ligion and philanthropy, gained the ear of the 

British public, and British authorities. Because 
| these mendacious traitors had aspersed with vile 
\calumnies their injured fellow-countrymen, had 
represented their spoliators, these ‘ irreclaimable 
| Kaffir barbarians,’’ as more sinned against than 
| sinning, and had thus succeeded in turning the 


THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 





,current of public opinion decidedly in the Jatter ; 


| 


the colonists continued therefore to be plundered 
without redress. 

And what was the consequence of this ‘* phi- 
lanthropic”’ forbearance on the part of the British 
government towards these banditti hordes of sav- 
ages’ The consequence was, that the Kaffirs, 


| mistaking such forbearance for fear, looking with 
cure, and moreover deteriorated in value, for want | 


contempt on a power from whose functionaries 
constantly emanated the most childish, contradic- 
tory, and vacillating edicts, openly set that power 
at defiance, and, without even a declaration of 
war, rushed in overwhelming numbers across the 
border, their onward course fearfully marked by 
incendiarism, slaughter, and devastation. Hence 
the Kaffir war of 1834—5, followed by a renewed 
series of missionary misrepresentations, of conse- 
quent false and injudicious measures on the part 
of government, the result of which eventually led 
to the last ruinous Kaffir war of 1846-47, and 48; 
next followed a renewed persecution of the expa- 
triated Boers, and lastly that most flagrant of all 
former acts of injustice and oppression—the un- 
just and unauthorized decree, which, if carried 
out, would eventually transform an innocent, a 
rural, and inoffensive population, into a race of 
felonious malefactors; for moral, like physical 
contamination, once communicated, speedily runs 
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through every part of the social as well as of the 
human frame ! 

Such is the fate at present—like the sword of 
Damocles—impending over this ever ill-used and 
much-to-be-pitied colony. Let England however 
beware ; let her pause ere she carry into effect so 
flagitious a decree, for persecution may be urged 
at last beyond the powers of human endurance ; 
even the writhing insect will turn on the heel that 
crushes it; the submission of the hitherto loyal 
and dutiful inhabitants of the Cape may be tested 
by too high a degree of pressure; they have now 
solemnly declared their resolution not to submit, 
whatever be the consequences, to this new and 
greatest indignity with which, amidst their mani- 
fold wrongs, they have ever had the misfortune to 
be afflicted ; to a contamination by which, not 
they alone will be immediate sufferers, but involv- 
ing likewise the fate of a rising generation, and 
of their still unborn posterity, thus doomed, by a 
single stroke of an official pen, at once to physical 
degradation and moral perdition. 

This resolution has been passed a. u monster 
meeting held at Cape Town on the 19th of May 
last, a meeting consisting of thousands of inhabi- 
tants of every class and color of which the colony 
is composed, and directed, moreover, by one of the 
most respectable and influential men of the colony. 

The organ of popular opinion at the Cape thus 
notices the sentiments expressed at this—it may 
be called—national assembly of the people of 
South Africa. 


Three hundred felons, convicted of crimes for 
which the mitigated code of England awards the 
extreme penalty of transportation beyond the seas, 
for the teri of seven, ten, or more years, are al- 
ready on their way to the Cape, here to be dispersed 
throughout the districts, to mingle with the popula- 
tion, and to find their way to such fields daa. 
prize among the native tribes on the borders of the 
colony, the Kaffirs, Basutos, and Zoolahs, as may 
be most agreeable to their temper and genius! 
And should the colonial government permit them 
to land, at any port or place within this colony, 
they will, without doubt, be only the advanced 
guard of an invading army of as many thousands. 
This colony, then, which has hitherto resisted all 
attempts that have been made to stain its character, 
to pollute its domestic life, and to blast its political 
prospects, by the admixture of European felony, is 
thus to be recklessly struck down at a blow, by the 
secretary for the colonies, into the mire of despair 
and ignominy! The colonists are now fully ac- 
quainted with the moral fruits of transportation in 

nal settlements, completely developed in Van 

Jieman’s Land and Norfolk Island, from which a 
ery of agony has issued, befitting the lowest depths 
of eternal woe. And they know that from the pe- 
culiar constitution of society in this colony, and 
among the tribes beyond, but in constant and daily- 
increasing intercourse with it, the introduction and 
dispersion of felons will speedily open up a lower 
depth, to swallow up all that is estimable, all that 
is desirable, all that is hopeful in their lot; and 
they now declare, in the face of heaven and earth, 
that ‘hey will not submit to this wrong. ‘They deny 
the right of the crown to inflict it. They deny the 
right of the crown to convert a free settlement of 
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200 years’ standing, into a convict settlement, in 
defiance of the universal protest of the inhabitants. 
No such power is inherent in the British crown. 
It is a usurpation. 

* * * * * 

They regard it with respect to their children, to 
the remotest generations, as a matter of eternal life, 
and eternal death. They will not witness with their 
eyes the children of their love, through the extine- 
tion of their moral life, delivered over, by an act 
of their rulers, to the bitter pains of eternal death. 
They, therefore, lift up their hands to heaven, and 
swear by Him that liveth forever, that they will not 
submat to this wrong. 


Let, therefore, the minister—from whom has 
emanated such an act—pause, ere it be carried 
forcibly into effect ; let him, ere too late, rescind 
this unjust, this arbitrary, this most ill-advised 
decree ; fer on Ais head will rest all the conse- 
quences which may ensue, if the inhabitants of 
the Cape be driven to commit some frantic act of 
despair. 





From the Spectator, 8 Sept. 
LOUIS PHILIPPE ON GOVERNMENT. 


EveryTHINnG is true in its essence; falsehood 
lies in our imperfect knowledge. Louis Philippe’s 
self-defence, as published in the Ordre, may be 
adulterated by error in the report, by self-decep- 
tion on the king’s part, or by the endeavor to give 
facts a twist in his own favor ; still it is instruc- 
tive ; for much of it is too probable to permit entire 
disbelief ; and, by whomsoever put into words, the 
reflections are sound. Taking it as we find it, the 
moral which we draw from it is, that the want of 
openness and directness, which was commended as 
a source of power in comparatively barbarous 
times, has ceased to be so, and now really derogates 
from the strength of political rulers. This con- 
clusion is suggested, whether we put implicit trust 
in the colloquy or not. 

The king avers that he governed “ constitu- 
tionally,’"’"—that is, by the advice of his ministers, 
and not according to his own individual will; but 
the very arguments which he adduces to prove it 
show that he was much more active in council than 
an English sovereign is understood to be. He 
intimates that he, with the rest, submitted to ‘‘ the 
majority’’ in council, but that he urged his own 
views with extreme energy and pertinacity. Thus 
he wished an authoritative contradiction to the 
tradition of 1830, that some programme offered to 
him by Lafayette at the Hotel de Ville received 
his assent; there was, he insists, no such docu- 
ment; and he drew up a denial, under the signa- 
ture of ‘‘ Un Bourgeois de Paris,’’ which he wanted 
to publish in the papers. Imagine Queen Victoria 
sending to the Times her version of the Bedcham- 
ber affair, and offering to the right honorable gen- 
tlemen in council an autograph letter, signed ‘‘ A 
Westminster Elector!’ But Louis Philippe’s 
‘* article’’ was never published ; the cajoling min- 
isters put him off with assurances that the contra- 
diction should be made, and Casimir Perier put the 





manuscript in his pocket. How one realizes the 
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whole scene '—the ministers trying to rub on with-| art of statecraft ; but surely the revolutions of this 
out any decisive declaration, and thinking more of | century, in great part due to misconceptions, and 
some business immediately in hand; the alert,| owing their worst features to ignorance, or to the 
pursy, clever old gentleman, with his copia ver-| exasperation which attends the awaking from delu- 
borum, and his letter of ‘‘ Un Bourgeois de Paris,’’| sion, should teach statesmen that evasion and pre- 
always thinking of his own reputation—the Silk| varication are not half such trustworthy reliances 
Buckingham of royal life—the inextinguishable/ as plain truth and substantial fact. 

“Mr. Smith.’? An exquisitely indiscreet man-| There isa great deal of force in the ground on 


‘ useript it was, no doubt ; painfully true, transpar-| which Louis Philippe acquits the French people 


ently intelligible, and astoundingly candid. But,| of blame: ‘* For eighteen years they had been 
says the nalve Ulysses, ‘* my opinions were always} taught to despise, to detest the personification of 
opposed, and freely opposed, by those of my minis-| authority, that safeguard of the people ;’’ because 
ters who did not participate in them ; and | was| we may add, the authority was disguised to them 
consequently, when in the minority, obliged to| by the equivocations of statesmen, and by the equiv- 
yield.”’ ‘* This happened very frequently,”’ not) ocal demands for ‘ dotations.’’ Louis Philippe 
only on large questions submitted to the royal de-| avers that he was not mercenary and grasping: 
cision, as coming within the direct exercise of the) perhaps; but while his conduct was so misrepre- 
royal functions, but on ‘* minor points.’ How) sented as he declares it to have been by his minis- 
much does all this imply !—how busy a contest,/ ters, he should have held that he was precluded 
how importunate and bustling a combatant, how/ from asking for money. He complains that he 
diligent a canvassing of votes! It is clear that' was undefended, and there is something very dis- 
Louis Philippe’s council was like aboard of guar-| gusting in the utter lack of chivalry which the 
dians or acommon council, and that Mr. Smith was/| silence of his servants and professed friends im- 
busy as a borough magnate. Only it did un-| plies. But why did he consent to act with such 
luckily happen, that ‘‘ whenever he was on a jury,| men? why did he suffer delicate demands to be 
it was with eleven obstinate men.”’ | made under circumstances so deceptive ’ why seem 
In spite of all the possible fussiness and imprac-|a trader when he was a patriot! Possibly there 
ticability, there zs something respectable in this| is something more than self-deception in this retro- 
wish to register an appeal to facts, and this desire) spective assertion ; but at all events, it exposes 
for openness ; and the royal ingenuousness contrasts! the extent of weakness which was entailed upon 
favorably with the official shuffling. The king! the monarchy by the want of openness and sub- 
was exposed to calumnious attacks, and demanded stantial truth as its basis. 
an open explanation. The ministers, perhaps, It does appear to be true, that part of the French 
could not indorse the explanation ; but then, they! rage against the monarchy was provoked by a 
should have said so, and have ceased to be minis-| hatred of effective authority—a common error of 
ters under so unconstitutional a monarch. On the)‘ republicans.”’ They are trying to do without 
other hand, if the king’s view was the true one,| it now, and have a tyranny—King Log and King 
there was no reason for shirking a direct and-faith-! Stork in one—a log that bites—a crowned police- 
ful exposition of it. At all events, the perpetual | officer, who is accounted harmless because he is 
cajolery, procrastination, and evasion, expose aj called ‘‘ President,’ and signs the ukase which is 
miserably low sense of the ministerial position. | handed up to him by despots underneath the throne. 
And was there, then, no ‘‘ programme of the| Louis Philippe admits that he did agree to one 
Hotel de Ville,”’ nor any equivalent for it? Either point at the Hotel de Ville ; although he diselaimed 
the assertion is wrong, in which case the king) being “ the best of republics,’’"—not on any score 
should have been called to account for making an| of modesty, but because ‘* the best of republics is 
unfounded statement, and therefore governing on a| good for nothing.”’ He consented to be ‘* a mon- 
wrong tenure ; or the fact is so, and not only was|archy surrounded by republican institutions.” 
the enthronement of 1830 managed in the most! What does that mean! Assuredly, whatever ideas 
slovenly manner, but the whole subsequent reign| may have been attached to the epigrammatie para- 
was conducted on a false and defective basis.| dox, no one ever developed it in an authoritative 
Either the report of the colloquy makes Louis} exposition. 
Philippe tell an untruth, or that very important) And that epigrammatic paradox was all the 
element of stability, a clear understanding, was! charter of the French nation ! 
altogether wanting between him, his official ser- 
vants, and his people. All had different ideas, t , 
and were acting on different notions of rights and GLE Eeyore 


mutual relations. ‘The people thought there was,! A crarm is made on behalf of Nelson’s represen- 
actually or virtually, a programme ; Louis Philippe} tative—Horatia, now the wife of an exemplary 
denied its existence ; and the ministers suffered | country clergyman, Mr. Ward, Vicar of Tenterden. 


their policy to rest on those two bases, false and) Nelson left Lady Hamilton to his country, and a 
incompatible—the popular credulity, and the un-' grateful country left her to beggary. ‘The said 
uttered disclaimer; trimming between delusion! grateful country accepted his services, which were 
and repudiation. To play these sleight-of-hand| carried to the sacrifice of his life, and chose to en- 


feats with the truth, has been accounted a proper| tertain a controversy with him on the point of mar- 
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als after his death. Lady Hamilton was tolerated | 
on the deck of the ship that he was needed to com- 
mand—nay, she was allowed to afford most mate- 
rial aid to his diplomacy ; but when he was gone, 
the virtuous country, by its public servants, began 
to entertain scruples. 

It is a pity that this question was not settled before 
Nelson committed himself to the battle of Trafalgar ; 
but virtue winked at his victories. It may indeed 
be presumed that he would not have withheld his 
sword from the cause of his country through any 
fear about the ultimate requital, although even 
Emma was to share the injury ; no doubt, he would 
have *‘ gone in and won,’’ even with the certainty 
of that crowning ingratitude. But, somehow, it 
does appear to us that the absence of the man pre- 
cludes this country from too nice an overhauling | 
of his little bill after death. It ought to have been | 
paid in full, with a mere glance at the total. 

The debt is due still, and, luckily, there is a rep- 
resentative of the creditor to receive the due.— 


Spectator, 8 Sept. 





From the Economist. 
FRANCE—FINANCE. * 


M. Passy has laid before the Legislative As- 
sembly his view of the finances of France, and it 
is not favorable to the government of Louis Phil- 
ippe. ‘* For the last ten years (is one of the first | 
of his statements) the equilibrium of the budget 
has ceased to exist. Ever since the end of 1839, 
there has not been a year that has not added to the 
number of deficits of the treasury. For three 
years previous to 1848 the deficits have arisen from 
100 to 162 millions, to reach in 1849 the number 
of 257 millions.” ‘‘At the end of the financial 
year of 1847 the deficits that had successively 
fallen to the charge of the treasury in eight years 
past, formed a total of 897,764,093f, and the pro- 
duce of the mortgage fund had only been sufficient 
to cover that amount to the extent of 442,249, 1L15f. 
During the same lapse of time the loan of 450 mil- 
lions, contracted in virtue of the law of the 25th of 
June,1841, had been spent, and 35 millions of per- 
petual interest had been added to the grand livre. 
When the budget of 1848 was voted, it admitted as 
a probability a deficit of 48 millions on the ordinary 
service, and 169 millions on the extraordinary. 
This budget was in course of execution when the 
revolution of February came on.’ There was, 
then, a very rapid accumulation of debts in the 
last ten years of the reign of Louis Philippe. 

There was also a very rapid increase of expen- 
diture. According to Mr. Porter's tables, the 
expenditure was, in 1829, 40,596,577/., in 1830, | 
43,805,684/., and it jumped up in 1831 to 48,554,- 
439/. It wentdown in 1834 to 42,542,377/.; but. 
it subsequently increased, till it reached, in 1848, 





0001. 
penses of 1849 will not exceed 1,408,776,384f., or 
* This is the article to which the readers of the Living 


Age were referred, in connection with that from the ‘Times | 


| French under Louis Philippe was nearly three 


on Mr. Gurney’s speech, in No. 282. 


according to Mr. M’Culloch, the sum of 54,400,-' 
According to M. Passy, the ordinary ex-| 
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56,300,000/. At the same time, he contemplates 
an ordinary expenditure for 1850 of upwards of 
47,000,000/., and an extraordinary expenditure of 
upwards of 60,000,000/. We admit that this sum 
is not large for a population of 35,400,000, in com- 
parison to the expenditure of our country, 52,000,- 
000/. for a population of 28,000,000. But the re- 
sources of the two peoples must be considered, as 
well as what they are accustomed to. It has been es- 
timated, for example—and though the estimate may 
rest on no very accurate data, it is approximatively 
correct, and may serve as a specimen of the whole 
—that the number of persons in the United King- 
dom who enjoy incomes of 407. a year and upwards 
is 2,750,000; while the number of persons who 
enjoy incomes in France exceeding 36/. is not more 
than 671,000. With a population of a fifth less 
than that of France, the number of persons whose 
incomes are capable of contributing to the public 
revenues without excessive inconvenience, is four 
times as great; and, measured by that test, the 
burden of taxation in our country is much less 
than the burden of taxation in France. More- 
over, a very large part of our taxation, all that 
which pays the dividend on the national debt to 
English subjects, is not taken and appropriated by 
the government for its own purposes ; it is merely 
collected from the whole people to be paid back 
to a part of them, all the recipients being the in- 
dividuals who pay the taxes. The taxation of 
France, which at first sight appears light in rela- 
tion to the number of people, is, in fact, extremely 
onerous in relation to their fortunes. 

What they have been accustomed to, seems to 
us a sti]] more important consideration than the 
positive amount of taxation. Thus it is credita- 
ble to our statesmen; it marks, as has been ob- 
served by M. Michel Chevalier, the skilfulness and 
wisdom of our government, that a reduction of 
expenditure, after the conclusion of the peace in 
1815, was rapid and continual. But it was not 
so in France. The number of persons employed 
under our government has been lessened ; but both 
the number of persons employed under the French 
government has been augmented, and its expendi- 
ture, in relation to the time of the great war, has 
been much inereased. According to the authors 
of the Histoire Parlementaire, the popularity of 
the emperor was much on the wane in 1808, on 
account of the demands he made on the blood and 
treasure of the people for the aggrandizement of 
the dynasty of Napoleon. On examination, we 
shall find that the people have been more tormented 
by taxation to serve the purposes of the dynasties 
of the Bourbons, or keep up a great and mistaken 
system in which the sovereigns had no personal 
interest, than ever they were, with the exception 


| of the three last years of the empire, under Bo- 


naparte. Though the increase of population 
and resources of France, subsequent to his time, 
might have warranted some increase of expendi- 
ture, our readers will perhaps learn with astonish- 
ment that the average of the taxes levied on the 
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times as great as the average of the taxes they had 
to pay under the emperor. We will quote the 
statement from a work entitled ‘ France: her 
Governmental, Administrative, and Social Organi- 
zation,” published in 1844: 


The average of the taxes levied upon the eighty- 
six departments of France during the Empire, the 
Restoration, and the present government, (that of 
Louis Philippe,) is as follows : 


During the empire, 544,000,000 
During the restoration, 950,000,000 
During the present government, 1,360,000,000 


Thus, in the fifteen years of the Consulate and 
of the Empire of Napoleon, when France was con- 
stantly engaged in wars, with the exception of the 
short peace of Amiens, the total amount of contribu- 
tions paid by the eighty-six departments was 8,160,- 
000,000 francs ; in the fifteen years of the Restora- 
tion the same departments paid 14,250,000,000 
francs ; and inthe thirteen years of the reign of the 
citizen king, they have paid 14,210,000,000 frances. 


That comes down only to 1844 ; continued to 
1848, as subsequent to 1844 the expense was 
much increased, the comparison would be still 
more unfavorable to the government of Louis 
Philippe. M. Michel Chevalier, writing in 1848, 
said, ‘‘ The whole naval and military expense under 
Bonaparte in 1802 was 315 million franes ; and 
the military and naval expense in 1846, under 
Louis Philippe, exceeded 576 millions.” ‘* Ex- 
cept 1806,’ he adds, ‘‘ no year of the reign of 
Napoleon, till 1811, exceeded, for military and 
naval purposes, the expense of 1846.’ But the 
increase of expense, for the civil administration, 
appears to have been greater than that for the mil- 
itary. At least, the number of persons employed 
by the government is astonishingly large. The 
cost is said by the author of France to be 18,462,- 
1247. Mr. Herries, on the 16th ult., called the 
public attention to the fact stated by Mr. Porter, 
that the number of persons in the service of our 
government had been reduced between 1815 and 
1835, from 27,365 to 23,500, and their salaries at 
the latter period was 2,780,000/. The number of 
such persons employed in France was, in 1844, 
not less than 900,000. Including the police, the 
number was 992,000, and adding the military, the 
government of France may be said to comprise 
1,392,000 persons, or about 1-26th part of the 
whole population. The number of persons em- 
ployed in the government of the two countries 
does not admit of an actual comparison between 
England and France, because the bulk of our mu- 
nicipal and county magistrates and officers are 
either not appointed by the crown or do not receive 
salaries, while all such persons are appointed di- 
rectly or indirectly by the crown in France. At 
the same time, it is evident that the number of 
persons employed in administering the govern- 
ment of France is much greater than is employed 
in administering the government of England. A 
German writer estimates them at fifteen times as 
many. Asa specimen of the increase in France, 


we may quote that of the Ministry of the Inte- 
rior. 
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In 1807, when France had 130 departments, the 
expense of the Ministry of the Interior was 740,- 
273f; it is now, when the number of departments 
is only 86, threefold. Under the Empire, there 
were in the ministry four chiefs of departments ; in 
1819, six; in 1823, seven; in 1824, eight; and 
now (1845) M. Duchatel has under his orders an 
under-secretary of state, a private secretary, three 
directors, thirteen heads of departments, and sec- 
tions, and thirty-nine chief clerks. ‘The number of 
officials has increased more rapidly since the revo- 
lution (1830.) It amounts to a fourth more than 
at the period of the Restoration. The finance 
ministry, which in 1830 had 59,700 officials, has 
now more than that number by 12,890. ‘The sev- 
eral ministerial offices in Paris alone employed in 
1830, 2,539 officials, with salaries of 8,836,000f. ; 
and in 1844, 3,060, with salaries of 9,962,800. : or 
the administration of Paris alone cost 1,126,500f. 
more in 1844 than in 1830.* 

It is well observed by M. Passy, “that the 
effect of every revolution is double. It creates 
increased expenditure, and reduces receipts.’’ But 
we may almost be permitted to doubt whether 
such acute and terrible squandering as that of M. 
Ledru Rollin and his associates, which, generat- 
ing great alarm and confusion, must soon come to 
an end, is on the whole more injurious than the 
continued and chronic increase of expenditure and 
debt, such as characterized the last ten years of 
the government of the Citizen King. 

A great mistake is afloat as to the prosperity 
of France. The Times, for example, speaks of 
the “expansion of the national resources under 
Louis Philippe ;”’ but if any such expansion had 
taken place, it would have shown itself by an in- 
crease of the people. Whenever and wherever 
national resources increase, the population in- 
creases. Fully analyzed, it may, indeed, be said 
that there is no other test of prosperity than their 
continual and permanent increase. They will 
always breed fully up to the means of subsistence, 
and if these means be abundant, the increase will 
be rapid. Certainly we have seen official accounts 
of immense imports and exports, particularly ex- 
ports; but how much of them were sent to Alge- 
ria to supply the wants of the army, and were 
paid for out of the government expenditure, did 
not appear in the returns. Certainly, too, we 
know, from authentic sources, that while the im- 
ports and exports were assuming, at least on paper, 
an appearance of expansion, the shipping of 
France, one index of prosperity, was declining. 
M. Michel Chevalier tells us that the number of 
great ships—ships of three hundred tons and up- 
wards—had fallen off in nine years, betwixt 
1837 and 1846, 21 per cent., or from 300 to 237. 
In 1830, according to Mr. M’Culloch, the number 
of ships was 14,852; in 1840, 15,600; and 1844, 
13,679. Without giving us any specific data, 
M. Blanqui, in his recent work, Sur des Classes 
Ouvrieres, referred to in the Economist on June 
2d, complains loudly of the decay of manufac- 
tures in France, and explains at some length the 
cause of the decline, and the deterioration in the 
condition of the workmen. We have on several 





* Miller’s Statistiches Handbach, for 1845. 
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occasions quoted from M. Thiers, Mr. M’Culloch, 
and others, statements of the alarming number of 


actual paupers and of persons scarcely able to sub- | 


sist in France. We have shown, on the authority 
of Mr. M’Culloch, that not only is the agriculture 
of France extremely bad, in relation to that of 
England—not only does one acre in England yield 
considerably more than two acres in France—not 
only do two husbandmen in England supply a sur- 
plus of food for four other individuals, while in 
France two husbandmen only supply a surplus to 
feed one other person—but, bad as agriculture is 
in France, it is becoming worse. The number 
of cattle and horses is falling off, and the consump- 
tion of butcher's meat throughont the country is 
declining. This sad condition does not date from 
the Revolution of 1848; all these facts relate to 
France in the palmy and prosperous days of Louis 
Philippe, and indicate, with unerring certainty, 
that the general malaise which M. Blanqui notices 
as heralding that great storm, was a more effective 
cause of the revolution than the writing and talking 
of demagogues. 

We may confirm this general view by a quota- 
tion from Le Libre Echange of February 13, 1848. 
Unfortunately, M. Frederic Bastiat’s calm and 
thoughtful wisdom was not appreciated by either 
the bigoted and spendthrift coercionists, who in- 
sisted on carrying out their own system by forts 
and armies, or their antagonists, the republicans, 
who ran to the other extreme, and, in the fury of 
their self-will, made a sweeping and a devastating 
change. 

Without speaking (said M. Bastiat) of the em- 
barrassment of our finances—of which the principal 
source is the application of those ideas which form 
the system of protection—a painful languor affects 
al! the branches of the national industry. Agricul- 
ture vegetates, manufactures languish, our mercan- 
tile marine dies out. Some particular branches of 
industry suffer more than others ; such, for example, 
as that of the wine-growers, who complain inces- 
santly, and with reason ; such as the linen manufac- 
ture, which suffers not less, though it complains 
not, lest it should advocate freedom of trade, which 
ean alone save it. But it may be said that the evil 
is general. There is not at present a single branch 
of industry of which the condition can be praised. 
It is a remarkable thing, in fact, that the distress 
(malaise) which afflicts France extends with double 
intensity to all its foreign possessions. 

But the most decisive test of the very slow pro- 
gress and condition of France, is the state of the 
population. Mr. J. S. Mill, in his recent work 
on political economy, says, in accordance with 
other authorities, that ‘* the census of 1806 showed 
a population of 29,107,425. In 1846, according 
to the census of that year, it had only increased to 
35,409,486, being an increase of little more than 
214 per cent. in 40 years.’ But that increase 
took place in a retarding ratio. It was greater 
under Napoleon than under the elder Bourbons, 
and greater under the latter than under Louis 
Philippe. We take the proof from Mr. Mill :— 


In the 27 years, from 1815 to 1842, the population 
only increased 18 per cent. ; and during that period, 
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with progressively increasing slowness—namely, 
in the first 11 years, 9 per cent. ; in the next 9 years, 
less than 6 per cent. ; and in 7 years, from 1835 to 
1842, 3 1-10th per cent. —_- According to the 
official returns analyzed by M. Legoyt, (and quoted 
by Mr. Mill,) the increase of the population, which 
from 1801 to 1806 was at the rate of 1°28 per cent. 
annually, averaged only 0°47 per cent. from 1806 to 
1831 ; from 1831 to 1836 it averaged 0°60 per cent. ; 
and from 1836 to 1841, 0°41 per cent. ; and from 
1841 to 1846, 0°68 per cent. ; but M. Legoyt is of 
opinion that the population was ‘ understated in 
1841, and the increase between that time and 1846 
consequently overstated ; and that the great increase 
during the period was something intermediate 
between the last two averages, and not more than 
1 in 200.” 


The extraordinary fact then is, that the French 
population, who were not reconciled to the waste 
of life and treasure which took place under Bona- 
parte by his splendid victories, then actually in- 
creased in numbers, and, we must believe, increased 
in wealth and material well-being, much faster 
than under the elder Bourbons, and faster stil] than 
under Louis Philippe. It is plain from these facts 
that, instead of society expanding rapidly in France, 
in which alone is health and safety, it was coming 
to a dead lock before the revolution of February ; 
and such is the fatal mistake of the system there 
followed—such the error of their creed, or the per- 
versity of their politicians—that the course since 
pursued has terribly increased the mischief. ‘‘ By 
far the strangest feature in M. Passy’s statement,”’ 
says the Times, “ is the total absence of any real 
and positive proposition for the reduction of the 
public expenditure.’ The system, of which the 
principal features were an increase of expenditure 
and debt, with no increase, if not a positive de- 
crease, of resources, is to be continued and aggra- 
vated. M. Passy, like his colleagues, regards an 
extension of the functions of government—and of 
course an increase of expense—as a necessary 
consequence of the increase of civilization. Accord- 
ing to the French theory, as men become more 
enlightened, moral, and wise, they are less to be 
trusted, and require more government. 

We do not regard ourselves as over prosperous 
in England ; we complain much and justly of the 
pressure of population, but in 40 years, when the 
French increased only 21} per cent., our population 
increased 100 per cent., or four times as much as 
that of France ; and, what is of more importance, 
it has increased, not in a retarding, but in an 
accelerating ratio. Between 1801 and, 1811, the 
increase was 18°50 per cent. ; between 1831 and 
1841 it was 28°24 per cent. The population of 
the United States, undoubtedly the most prosperous 
country of the globe, increases still faster than 
our population, though we come nearly next to 
them; but the population of France, with two 
exceptions, increases more slowly than any popu- 
lation of the civilized world. A population that 
does not increase is not prosperous; and we may 
find a clue to many of the disasters of France in 
the wonderful disproportion between the increase 
of the population and of the government expendi- 
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ture. The latter has gone on in an accelerating 
ratio. In forty years, the increase of the people 
was 21} per cent.—the increase of expenditure 2 
fold, or 250 per cent. We may all mourn with 
the Times, as France seems likely to be the centre 
of continued convulsions in Europe, that there is 
to be no substantial alteration in her system and 
expenditure. 





From the Montreal Kerald. 
CANADIAN INDEPENDENCE AND ANNEXATION. 


Tuere are a considerable number of persons, 
who, while they admit all the evils of our present 
condition—for who does not admit what each feels 
in his own individual case ’—are yet indisposed 
to take that bold and decided step, which appears 
to us the only probable remedy. To these per- 
sons the nostrum of a federal union with the sister 
provinces—with or without independence—appears 
a better course, more consistent with old ideas and 
feelings, than that of an incorporation of our for- 
tunes with those of the neighboring States. This 
opinion originates in honest, manly devotion to the 
country of our birth—to the desire still entertained 
to preserve the name and condition of British sub- 
jects. It is, therefore, respectable, and to be re- 
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| consecuence ; for it would be absurd to suppose 
that we could be permitted to quarrel on our own 
‘account, and that Great Britain would bear the 
brunt of the contest. 

We say, then, that a federal union and indepen- 
dence are inseparable; and we proceed to show 
how much less advantageous that arrangement 


would be, than the union with our southern neigh- 


‘| bors. 


The expenses of government in case of a federal 
union would be divided into two parts, that which 
belongs to the local or state government, and that 
which belongs to the federal government. In 
Canada at present we pay only the first set of ex- 
penses. Great Britain pays all those other charges, 
which in the United States are borne by the fed- 
eral government, and would have to be borne by 
the federal government in case of a union with the 
provinces. 

By a federal union, therefore, we save nothing 
| of sources of expense, which we should incur by 
| annexation ; it is easy to show that these expenses 
| would be vastly greater in the former case than in 
the latter. We have two millions of people in 
British North America. Joined to the United 
| States we should form a nation of about twenty- 
‘four millions. But the two millions, in order to 





spected ; but is nevertheless founded in mistake. | the maintenance of a thorough system of diplomatic 
We have said that these persons lean to the idea | relations abroad, would require as many ambas- 
of a federal union of the British North American | sadors and consuls as would be necessary for the 
provinces, with or without independence of Great | twenty-two. The two millions would have to go 
Britain ; for among those who have not fully con-| to all the cost of paying for a president, instead 
sidered the subject, there is a vagueness of per- | of paying the eleventh part of the cost of one such 
ception which prevents some of them from seeing | functionary for the twenty-two. The two millions 


distinctly that a federal union can be nothing, un-| must keep up a great variety of other civil estab- 








less it be accompanied by independence. But it 
is easy to show that this is the fact; and that, 
therefore, to advocate such a plan is also to ad- 
vocate a separation from the mother country. 

A federation is a number of states, each man- 
aging its own loca) affairs as we do at present; 
but united by the tie of a general and metropolitan 
government, which arranges, for the entire group, 
all that regards their external relations. ‘That is 
to say, the federal government determines all ques- 
tions of peace and war, and, of consequence, al] 
questions as to the extent and employment of the 
army and navy. It takes charge, also, of all diplo- 
matic communications with foreign powers ; all ne- 
gotiations and treaties ; and all restrictions, customs, 
or other taxes imposed upon foreign commerce. 
Now, unless there be these foreign relations, 
there can be no federal government, for the simple 
reason that the federal government would have no 
functions—would have nothing to do. If we 
should establish a federation to-morrow, in order 
to find some business for the general government 
to do, in order to prevent such an institution from 
becoming as useless a mockery as that of the gov- 
ernor-generalship, under the present system, we 
should have to obtain from Great Britain the right 
to treat with independent nations as an indepen- 
dent state. The cost of maintaining the army and 


lishments in the same way and out of their own 
| resources, instead of sharing the burden with ten 
times their own number. Lastly, the army and 
| navy must either be manifestly useless, or it must 
| be equally powerful with that army with which it 
_would probably have to contend in case of war. 
The nation with which the North American 
| Union would have to dread collision would clearly 
be the United States, therefore our army would 
‘either be utterly incapable of affording us protec- 
_tion, or it must be as numerous as theirs. Two 
millions of population, then, must go to the same 
expense as twenty millions; or else waste all the 
‘outlay in useless form, whereas by a union with 
‘the twenty millions, which would diminish the 
necessary cost of the present military establish- 
[ments maintained by the larger population, the 
|same protection might be had for a tithe of the 
| money. 

So far, then, it is evident, that the items of in- 
| creased expenses, rendered necessary by a change, 
| would be inealenlably greater in the case of a fed- 

eral union than in that of annexation. Let us see 
what would be the advantages. The great ad- 
vantages to be looked for in either case, arise from 
enlarged markets for our produce—an increased 
| field for our future industrial enterprises. Now 
| a federal union of the British provinces would add, 


navy would be necessarily thrown upon us, as aj if they were all customers, only five hundred thou- 
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sand people to our commercial system. Of our 
two staples, lumber and breadstuffs, these five hun- 
dred thousand people would require nothing but 
breadstuffs. But annexation to the United States 
would add twenty million to our commercial sys- 
tem ; would give us markets wherever railroad, 
canal, sea-going ship, or pack-horse could trans- 
port our present produce, and would open the same 
vast region to our manufacturers, protected from 
foreign competition by a high differential tariff. 

Instead of taking our breadstuffs only, this im- 
mense population would every year require more 
and more of the produce of our forests, while the 
funds which ame here in return would accumu- 
late till they grew into capital, and were rein- 
vested in the manufacture of fresh sources of 
profit. Finally, the federal union would give no 
privileges to our Canadian vessels, steamers or 
otherwise, which they do not now possess ; annex- 
ation would give free entry to our craft in every 
water of the continent. 

The contrast is succinctly stated, but we think 
it is sufficiently striking to induce any one who 
reflects upon it to give up the federal union, and 
cleave to the larger and better measure. 








From the Economist. 
GERMAN COMMERCE. THE NEW GERMAN FED- 
ERAL EMPIRE. 


Ix whatever light we regard Germany, it is 
unquestionably the most important ‘* foreign rela- 
tion”? which this country can boast of. The only 
other country that has any pretensions to a com- 
parison with it, is the United States of America. 
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the exports for the month of July in the present 
year show an increase of more than éwo millions, 
compared with the same month last year: while 
those of the seven months exhibit an increase of 
more than five millions in 1849, compared with 
1848. What was lost by continental revolutions in 
1848, has been restored to our general commerce by 
the tranquillity, such as it is, which now reigns 
in Europe. And those sudden and great changes 
have chiefly affected our trade with Germany, be- 
cause it is so much larger than any other. 

In everything, therefore, which affects the per- 
manency of that tranquillity, this country has a 
deep and important stake. There is no more 
vulgar error, common as it hitherto has been, than 
that our success and prosperity can be built up on 
the misfortunes of our neighbors. Thus it is im- 
possible that those who understand the true impor- 
tance of the commercial intercourse between this 
country and Germany, can look with apathy upon 
the efforts now making at Berlin to consolidate 
into some rational confederation the scattered ele- 
ments of the great German empire. We are in 
no humor at the present time to criticize too se- 
verely the errors of the past, whether of omission 
or commission, which have been made by those in 
whose hands the destinies of Germany have been 
placed. They have been sufficiently numerous. 
We are rather disposed to aid, in every way we 
can, what appears to us to be the most likely 
means of cementing, if not all Germany, at least 
those states in the north which, from identity of 
interests and similarity of views, are capable of 
forming one great union, which will be sufficiently 
powerful to suppress domestic anarchy and forbid 





| foreign aggression. 


By such a union alone ean 


The manufactures of Great Britain are consumed | the peace of the north of Europe be guaranteed. 


in Germany to a larger amount than in any other 
country whatever. 


Taking the brilliant speech of M. de Radowitz, 


On the other hand, Germany in the second Chamber at Berlin, as the true ex- 





supplies this country with wool, timber, flax, ponent of the policy of Count Brandenburg, and 
hemp, and grain, to an aggregate amount exceed- of the views and wishes of the King of Prussia, 
ing our imports from any other single country,| we must admit, that, for the first time since the 
unless it be in some years from the United States, | revolutions of 1848, do we now see a well-founded 
in the trade of which cotton alone forms so impor-| hope for a reOrganization of the German states 
tant an item. If to our direct exports we add iuto one united and intelligible policy. In the 
those which pass through Belgium, Holland, and | Frankfort Assembly we never had any confidence. 
other channels, the amount of British manufac- | It was based upon a theory which, however grand 
tures disposed of in Germany is not less al be imposing, embraced conflicting elements, which 
twelve mullions annually. In other words, Ger-| we had no hope to see reconciled. However much 
many, as a market for our goods, is equal to those | | Austria and Prussia might appear to do homage to 
of the possessions of the East India Company, the * occasion,’’ no one who considered the different 
Ceylon, the whole of the Australian colonies, the | principles and material interests which they repre- 
Cape of Good Hope, and the British possessions | sented, to say nothing of the private ambitions and 
in North America, all taken together. When the  jealousies which animated the representatives of 
German markets were paralyzed and deranged last | two such great powers, could believe that either 
year, in consequence of the political disturbances, contemplated a true adherence to an arrangement 
which destroyed all credit and confidence, we had | which neither believed could be permanent. 

a striking example of the influence exerted by them, But the Frankfort Assembly is now a matter of 
on British industry. In the course of a few, history. German unity, in the grand sense con- 
months our exports fel] off upwards of £5,000,000. templated by that body, proved a failure, because 
With tranquillity partially restored in Europe, our it was based upon a vague theory, and not upon 
exports have increased as suddenly in the present | the wants and interests of the people. Since its 
year as they declined in 1848. According to the | dissolution it has been evident that the two great 
bua:d of trade tables, which we publish thi is day, | powers of Prussia and Austria have been striving 
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to influence a future organization of the German 
states. ‘These efforts on the part of Austria no 
doubt would have assumed a more decided shape 
long before now but for the occupation which she 
has had in Italy and Hungary. At the present 
moment there are three plans open to Germany. 
The first is to remain in its present dislocated con- 
dition, with even the organization of the Zollverein, 
although literally in force (unless superseded) til! 
1853, practically, for any great object of progress 


e . ° | 
or improvement, in abeyance ; the second is to 


make another attempt to form one empire, with 
the reigning family of Austria at its head ; and 
the third is to form such a limited union of the 
states which comprised the Zollverein of 1833, 
with such others in the north as are disposed to 


join it, leaving Austria and some of the minor | 
states in the south to an independent existence. | 
The first of these plans could lead only to con- | 


tinual intrigues, conflicts, and anarchy. The 
second to a reactionary policy, both with regard 


to the liberties of the people and the freedom of | 


commerce, which would soon prove fatal (in the 
present temper of the German nation) to the gov- 
ernments themselves, both central and local, how- 
ever formed. ‘The third seems the only plan which 
promises anything like permanency, because it is 
based upon actual existing facts, and not upon any 
vague theory, because it assimilates itself to the 


material wants and the views of the people, and_ 


does not rely upon the people assimilating them- 


selves to its dogmas ; because it is a constitution | 


made for a people, suited to their interests and 
actual existence, and does not depend upon a peo- 
ple for its sake changing their habits and views in 
order to adopt it. Such is the proposal now made 
at Berlin, under the immediate sanction of Prussia. 

We have confidence in the Berlin constitution, 
because it is moderate in its pretensions, avoiding 
the grand but impracticable visions which proved 
fatal at Frankfort, and confining itself to an at- 
tempt to meet the real and present wants of that 
portion of Germany which can ever be perma- 
nently united. ‘The whole objects and policy of 
this constitution are most ably explained in the 


speech of M. de Radowitz, already alluded to. | 


He dwells with great stress upon the misfortunes 
of the past year—upon the anarchy which long 
prevailed—and against which, as yet, no perma- 
nent security has been taken. The old organi- 
zations of 1815 and of 1833 have equally fallen to 
pieces, and are no longer of any true force. Yet, 
Without organization, what isGermany!? Confed- 
eration is not more needful to the United States 
of America than it is among the numerous petty 
states of Germany. ‘* Germany can only present 
itself as a union, in relation to foreign states. Its 
politics and representation must offer a united 
whole, with whose several divisions foreign powers 
have nothing to do. It is necessary I should show 
that this demand contains the condition upon which 
the life of the nation depends.’’ Prussia, in short, 
now seeks to establish a federal union, following 
the example of the United States of America, in 
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| determining the rights and powers of the federal 
government, and those of the independent sepa- 
| rate states, and based upon a free and liberal repre- 
; Sentative system. 

| What, then, has Germany to choose between at 
|this moment? On the one hand, there is Prince 
Swarzenburg’s proposal for a great confederate em- 
pire of seventy-four millions, of diseordant and dis- 
| similar elements, with Austria at ihe head, and to 
‘include a mutual guarantee of a// possessions, and 
consequently of Lombardy and Venice; and of 
whieh, no doubt, the cabinet of Vienna would be 
the moving spirit, as well with respect to its com- 
| mercial policy as its general liberties. On the 
other hand, there is the proposal of Prussia, to es- 
tablish a federal union of those states whose inter- 


,ests and views are similar and identical—based 
upon a liberal representative system. ‘The one is 
reaction in polities—protection in commerce. ‘The 
other is ‘‘ progress’’ in both. The one addresses 
itself to a vision—an incompatible theory; the 
other, to actual existing facts—to living realities. 
The one, from its discordant elements, and reac- 
tionary attributes, could not fail to lead to confu- 
sion, anarchy, and (finally) to military despotism ; 
the other, to a gradual amelioration of the present 
condition of the people, the expansion of their 
liberties, and the accomplishment of free trade. 
At the present moment, the one works by private 
intrigue ; the other, by open and clearly announced 
| principles and plans. 

No one who has at heart the maintenance of 
that tranquillity which is so far reéstablished in 
Europe can feel indifferent as to the success of the 
| Berlin project. It is already far advanced. Aus- 
tria has Jost its opportunity, if, indeed, it ever 
existed. On the 30th of the present month, the 
Reichstag will be fully convened in both houses, 
senate and representatives, at Berlin, when the 
‘constitution will be formally submitted, and, no 
doubt, accepted. On the 15th of October, the 
general German Parliament will be convoked, rep- 
| resenting the new federal empire, which will em- 
brace, including Holstein, a population of about 
twenty-eight millions, of which Prussia alone pos- 
sesses sixteen millions. 


The only thing which is 
“now necessary for the full success of a project so 
admirably calculated to meet the peculiar position 
and wants of the German states, is that the King 
of Prussia, and those statesmen who have origi- 
nated and proposed it, shall carry it out in the 
true spirit of M. de Radowitz’s professions. The 
cabinet of Berlin must be prepared to carry it out 
in a frank, liberal, and enlarged spirit. We tell 
| them that they cannot afford to vacillate or hesi- 
tate. They have put their hand to the work, and, 
for their own sake and the sake of Germany, they 
must persevere in it. If they do, they will have 
| the credit and the honor of having Jaid the foun- 
jdation of a great confederation, which, though 
| independent in all its parts for local purposes, will 
|form a powerful unity for all common objects, 
| which will contain within itself the germs of prog- 


| ress and rational liberty. For our own part, we 
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greatly rejoice that Hamburg has given its influ- 
ence for the accomplishment of this scheme. By 
the constitution, that free and intelligent city is 
accorded a preémineut share in the representation 
in both houses of the federal legislature, in which 
it cannot fail to have the * fluence which its im- 
portance deserves. This caust be regarded as a 
great guarantee that the policy of the confederation 
will, especially in commercial objects, be more 
enlightened than has hitherto prevailed in Ger- 
many. Prussia has always used her influence 
against the progress of the southern states for in- 
creasing the protective duties, and in favor of a 
liberal tariff. And now, when she will be strength- 
ened by the accession of Hamburg, we have every 
confidence that a great reform will be made in the 
commercial system now in use. 

Hamburg will cease to be a free port. But 
Hamburg is, at present, free only for itself, while 
it is essentially the port of Germany, in respect to 
which all its freedom vanishes. No duties are 
collected in Hamburg; but very high protecting 
duties are now collected upon their imports, a 






few miles out of Hamburg, in whichever direc- | 


tion they go. How infinitely more important will 
it be that the inflaence of Hamburg shall be used 
in liberalizing the whole policy of Germany, than 
simply in retaining a system, however valuable in 
itself, which extends to scarcely a twentieth part 
of the population for whom the merchants of 
Hamburg are employed. Of what value would it 
be to England, were London and Liverpool free 
ports, if all produce and materials, on leaving for 
the interior, were exposed to heavy protective 
duties? What London and Liverpool! are to Eng- 
land, Hamburg is to Germany. With a view, 
therefore, only of advancing their own interests, 
by extending a free commercial policy throughout 
Germany, the citizens of Hamburg have pursued, 
in our estimation, a wise and enlightened course, 
in throwing the whole weight of their influence 
into the Prussian confederation, and thus doing 
much to counteract the projects and designs of 
Austria, in every way opposed to their principles 
and interests. 





From the Examiner, 22d Sept. 
THE CONDITION AND PROSPECTS OF GERMANY. 


Tue subjoined letter was written without any 
view to publication. But it very ably expresses 
the views of an intelligent and impartial German 
on the probable solution of the great problem of 
German unity, and we have obtained permission 
to lay it before our readers. 


When I wrote you last, there were hopes that 
Prussia would succeed in consolidating a German 
confederation, with a general national assembly, 
an upper house, a council of the princes, and the 
King of Prussia as the president of the union, be- 
fore Austria and Russia could disengage themselves 
from the Hungarian troubles. ‘To counteract that 
salutary end, Austria had nothing at her disposal, 
then, but underhand intrigues at the small royal 
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courts, and diplomatic notes fraught with hypocrisy 
and sophistry. ‘Though she had voluntarily ex- 
cluded herself from a true German union, governed 
by a central power and general legislative bodies, 
by her special constitution of the 4th of March ; 
and though she had formally refused to enter into a 
confederacy with such a union, formed under the 
auspices of Prussia ; she insisted upon her right of 
having the lead in redrganizing Germany—and, in 
his note of the 16th of May, to the Prussian extraor- 
dinary ambassador, M. de Canitz, Prince Schwar- 
zenburg tried to prove that the revolution could be 
put down in Germany only by the cedperation of 
Austria; that Prussia was quite unable to do so by 
herself; and as he had no material assistance to 
offer, and, forgetting that Austria is bankrupt in 
reputation, he did not hesitate to offer moral support, 
hinting openly to the sympathies of southern Ger- 
jmany. Such sympathies do exist, because, by the 
bigoted Catholic clergy in Bavaria, &c., Prussia is 
constantly denounced as the bulwark of heresy, and 
they would fain make their ignorant votaries believe 
that every Prussian is an incarnation of the devil 
with a tail and cloven feet. But these prejudices 
‘are on the wane in the same proportion as the 
iniquity of the Austrian and Bavarian governments 
begins to stare in the eyes even of the dullest minds. 
| At the present moment the positions are mate- 
rially changed. Hungary, as Paskiewitch says in 
his despatch announcing the surrender of Gérgey, 
lies prostrate at the feet of the ezar; and Austria, 
though out at the elbows, stands with her arms 
a-kimbo, resolved to take the German affairs serious! y 
into hand with her helpmate Bavaria, who hopes to 
‘get part of the lien’s share. ‘Tue Prussian gov- 
ernment begins to veer round. After having as- 
sisted its worst enemy in subduing Hungary, by 
allowing Russian troops to puss through Silesia ; 
after having forfeited the sympathies of many patri 

‘ots in all Germany, by refusing the imperial erown 
offered by the national assembly, by the manner in 
which it has behaved in the Danish war, by annihi- 
lating its own constitution given on the 5th of De- 
cember, and by foreing upon Prussia a new law of 
election, it is obliged to fall back on its allies of the 
old régime, Russia and Austria. We see how it 
_Veers round in the explanations on its German policy, 
which it laid, some days ago, before the first and 
second chambers, through its commissaries, M. de 
| Bulow and M. de Radowitz; and we find that the 
, plan proposed by the three kings, of Prussia, Han- 
over, and Saxony, fur the constitution of all Ger- 
many, except the Austrian provinces, is already 
antiquated, in as far as it is given to understand that 
Prussia cannot sacrifice its old alliances against ad- 
| vantages that are at best uncertain, because the 
unanimous consent of all the German governments 
is very doubtful. 

| The truly liberal party in Germany is now every- 
where kept down by violent means. Its heads, stig- 
|matized by the names of demagogues, republicans, 
| socialists, communists, &c., are foreed to fly their 
country, unless they choose to be capitally or erim- 
inaily tried by their political adversaries. The 
most respectable men are shot as rebels, imprisoned, 
_or driven from place and home, promiscuously with 
the mauvais sujets that deserve no better. Even the 
members of the national assembly who had been 
recalled by their governments, but, as German patri- 
ots, preferred to obey the decrees of that assembly, 
in migrating with what remained of it from Frank- 
fort to Stutgart, are imprisoned in Bavaria, and 
threatened to be tried for high treason in Prussia. 
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The holy alliance is in a fair way of outdoing itself, 
of outheroding Herod. 

Prussia, therefore, and Austria, will now take 
the arrangement of the German affairs into their 
hands jointly. ‘They have the power again; and 
all they promised and executed since March, 1848, 
was only done with a reservation that they should 
continue to be powerless. ‘The reactionary party, 
with a tuft and place-hunting nobility at their head, 
and in league with the family interests of the sov- 
ereigns, are seriously bent upon bringing back the 
good olden times, when the anointed of the Lord 
and his special and loyal favorites were, with the 
assistance of priesteraft and a hired soldiery, reck- 
lessly fleecing a flock of bipeds created for their 
support. But as long as Germany shall be inhab- 
ited by its present race, it cannot become like China ; 
nor can the democratic principles of Christianity 
be thoroughly eradicated in civilized Europe, even 
though our modern saints do all in their power to 
reduce it to a hollow form. 

If not the crowned heads themselves, yet the 
statesmen in the cabinets must have learned some- 
thing within the two last memorable years. Besides, 
some of the most essential reforms have struck such 
deep roots within that short period, that they cannot 
be putdown. In Austria religious toleration must 
be realized, even through that assembly of the Prot- 
estant dignitaries which first met at the eall of the 
government of Vienna on the 2d of August, when 
it moved in solemn procession to the Protestant 
meeting-house, and proclaimed its confession to be 
on a level with that of its Catholic brethren. 

Thus we may confidently hope that, although 
Austria, lying prostrate at the feet of the ezar, will 
have an active hand in managing the new organiza- 
tion of German polities, we shall not return to the 
old régime. The new central power that is to be 
installed by Prussia and Austria jointly, will no 
doubt be considered as being de jure a successor to 
the old German Diet, and as operating on the basis 
of the treaties of 1815; but de facto it will be com- 
pelled to grant many salutary innovations, especially 
a general national representation, as Austria will 
not scruple to violate her constitution of the 4th of 
March. One should, however, be a conjurer to 
foresee what will be the state of our internal con- 
stitution or affairs a six-month hence, and whether 
Germany will become one, two, or seven. 

That the Congress of Peace should have been 
sitting at the very time when so many countries 
were actually bleeding, is a curious coincidence. 
But whether the great continental cabinets be plot- 
ling to exterminate every republic in Europe, from 
France down to Lubeck, or whether France herself 
be privy to a new holy alliance of which Prussia 
and Germany are to be the victims, we may regard 
the rumors of such matters as at least the smoke 
indicating that the diplomates are busily employed in 
their laboratories. 

One fact is certain, that the continental cabinets 


consider the movement of 1848, which has shaken | 


the foundations of so many governments, as a phe- 
nomenon, whose principle they are determined to 
uproot. Itis a general crusade against what they 
call the revolution, that they are about. 

But there are two tendencies in the cabinets. The 
one knows nothing about ideas; all history is to it 
but a play of intrigue and power; progress and 
reform are but concessions that are marks of weak- 
ness ; it knows but an absolute government and an 
obedient people, whose persons and property are at 
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who must not be enlightened, lest they should begin 
to think and to have a will of their own, instead of 
obeying. This is the counter-revolution that, at the 
present moment, thinks it is powerful again, and is 
resolved to use its power for going the full length 
towards bringing back the old régime. 

The other tendency is that which does not con- 
sider either the power of the governments sufficiently 
great, or the victory gained sufficiently decisive, to 
attempt a counter-revolution. Absolutism is like- 
wise what it drives at; but it sees that standing 
still or going back is impossible, and that a progres- 
sive movement is indispensable fur the purpose of 
making advances to certain ideas of the age by cer- 
tain forms; though there ought to be nv essential 
| change in the practical results. It would affect lid- 
eral appearances, and prefer concessions to violence ; 
as the latter would be risking too much. 

These tendencies are struggling for superiority in 
| the cabinets, though in fact they aim at the same 
lend. They both wish to put down republicanism 
throughout Europe, and they likewise agree in 
\thinking the smal] German states a nuisance, not 
because the people there labor under many disad- 
vantages, but because they consider them as breed- 
ing places of revolutionary ideas. 

The unity of Germany or of Italy (countries 
which in so many respects are similarly cireum- 
stanced, as being the battle-fields for the rest of the 
European countries, never-failing objeets for their 
policy, and an inexhaustible source for defraying 
the expense of other nations’ wars) will not be 
acknowledged by the cabinets as a national or Eu- 
ropean desideratum, because it is a demand raised 
by the revolution. 

But if Germany were united it would give a dif- 
ferent direction to the whole policy of Hurope ; and 
it is next to impossible that the German powers 
should altogether overlook their vocation of render- 
ing their country less insignificant. ‘They must sce 
that the interest of their own families is at variance 
here with the interest of the nation at large, and 
that they should forfeit every claim to respeet and 
love if they did sacrifice the latter to their selfish 
ends. ‘Thus the liberal as well as the counter-revo- 
lutionary absolutismms are compelled to shift their 
direction against their will. : 

This is especially true as regards Prussia. How- 
ever much her cabinet inclines to absolutism or des- 
potism, however great the abhorrence in which it 
holds a true and effectual constitution, founded of 
course on democratic principles, yet she cannot with- 
draw from the mission that happens to be allotted 
to her. She cannot become the ally of a league 
whose object it is to uphold absolutism and legiti- 
macy at any rate, to oppose political and social 
progress, and to repress that development which 
freedom and independence bestow on the life of a 
nation. She has become great through Protestant- 
ism, wherefore she cannot fetter the spirit of free 
inquiry ; she has done so much for public instruc- 
tion, and has been so proud of being called the in- 
tellectual state de préférence, that now she cannot 
shrink from the results of a high development of 
intellect. Prussia has, through the assistance of 
\democracy, whose principle she embraced in 1806, 
risen from her deep fall to a considerable height ; 
_and she has so often boasted of having obtained all 
the results of the revolution by progressive reform, 
that she cannot now declare open war to democ- 
_racy, or turn back and call every reform an emana- 





‘tion from the revolutionary principle. 
the disposal of the sovereign and his retinue, and | 


Prussia has promised so much that her honor 
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demands that she should keep her word, and to 
Prussia still all sensible Germans look up as their 
leader towards a better time. She has already 
once braved all the rest of Europe, having England 
for an ally; and if she were once more to unfurl 
her banner, and in a cause so truly noble, Germany 
believes and trusts that assistance would not be 


POSITION OF ROME AND HER CHURCH. 


Eccrestasticat affairs partake of the disorder 
which prevails in every branch of polity, and 
therefore extraordinary interest is felt in every 
step that may give a new turn to the stream of 
events, or furnish the nucleus around which the 
floating fragments may form a resting-place. 

Among many questions which excite the most 
vivid curiosity, is the relation of France to the 
Church of Rome. It has for a long time been 
peculiar, acknowledging spiritual suzerainté rather 
than direct spiritual sovereignty in the Pope ; and 
the conflict of councils on that head has grown 
more perplexing of late years. The affair of the 
Archbishop of Cologne, though a foreign transac- 
tion, served to shake the faith in the pontifical 
authority still further than it had been. The 
preaching of De la Mennais, whose mystic senti- 
mentalism tended to gratify the religious instinet, 
while it overruled the dogmatic power, has gained 
ground so far as to occasion a direct denunciation 


from the actual incumbent of St. Peter's chair—_ 


if incumbent he can be called who has fallen off 
and is afraid to get on again. Nevertheless, 
towards the close of Louis Philippe’s reign, there 
had been so long, strong, and steady a reaction 
upou the blank scepticism of the two previous gen- 
erations, as to give hopes of what the Scotch 
would call a wholesale ‘* revival’? in the Gallican 
Church ; a reaction partially exhibited in an enor- 
mous incfease of religious publications. It was 
an effect of that reaction, aided no doubt by the 
personal character of the late Archbishop of Paris, 
and even of some leading schismatics, that the last 
revolution was characterized by a marked differ- 
ence from the first, in the absence of any anti- 
religious movement. Another effect was the at- 
tempt of the competitors for power, notably the 
provisional government and the actual president, 
to coquette with Rome for an alliance with the 
papal authority. Pius the Ninth, whose sallies 
in the direction of reform never blinded us to his 
intellectual deficiencies, missed his way—took 
flight to Gaeta—and now, quite bewildered, has 
placed himself, like an old Pope of the most degen- 
erate days, in a commission of absolutist car- 
dinals. The French government had considerably 
stretched its ex officio republicanism to bring the 
papal alliance within its resources, and had sent 
an army to restore the pontifical Louis Philippe to 
the Vatican; but the pontifical Louis Philippe 
declares that he is a very Charles Dix, and Louis- 


POSITION OF ROME 


AND HER CHURCH. 


in Paris, writes an “‘Oh! fie’’ letter to Rome, 
and warns whom it may concern that France has a 
flag in the Eternal City, and is going to be tri- 
color in policy again. The pontificate has gone 
back to the days of Leo the Twelfth—only the 
pontiff is out of town; France is in possession 
not of Ancona but of Rome itself—having come to 
pray, remains to scoff, and intimates that she will 
not be insulted by the ungrateful pontificate. 

The manifest loosening of the territorial tenure 
heretofore held by the head of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church has suggested a report, to the effect 
that the organization of that church is to be 
revised ; each great division of it, according to 
political geography, acquiring a practical indepen- 
dence, with a kind of federal relation to the cen- 
tral authority. In other words, the idea has been 
broached, of breaking up the unity which the 
chureh retained through the headship of Rome. 

It is under these circumstances that an ecclesi- 
astical council is summoned at Paris, for Monday 
uext, at the seminary of St. Sulpice. 


} 4 ‘ . 
| The bishops of the province of Paris (says the 


| Univers) will alone take part in it. There will 
| perhaps also be present the Archbishop of Chalce- 
donia, and two bishops of a neighboring province, 
| who have requested permission to attend at this first 
assembly of their colleagues. Amongst the priests 
present at the council will be some grand vicars, 
_and some theologians brought there by the bishops 
and the delegates of the chapters of the province. 
The superiors of the societies, which have their 
‘lace of meeting in Paris, will be also invited. 
| There will be no external ceremony; the rites 
/marked out in the Pontifical will be followed. The 
time will be divided between labor and prayer ; 
everything will take place with all the seriousness 
‘whieh the church commands. No vain discus- 
'sions, and particularly none connected with pol- 
‘ities, will take place. Time cannot be lost in 
'useless words, for in the space of a week or ten 
days it is propesed to treat of the following mat- 
ters: 1. Profession of faith ; Provincial Councils ; 
Diocesan Synods ; Reports from Metropolitans and 
| Suffragans; Bishops ; Canons ; Curés, Vicars, and 
| Priests. 2. Uniformity of discipline to be estab- 
| lished in the province ; project of provincial stat- 
‘utes; catechism for the province. 3. Diocesan 
| officialties ; desservants ; infirm priests ; forbidden 
priests. 4. Keclesiastical studies; faculty of the- 
ology ; examination of a project of reérganization ; 
seminaries, institutions, and free schools ; school 
of the Carmes. 5. Question of the immaculate 
conception ; examination and condemnation of some 
contemporaneous errors. All these matters will be 
examined in private assemblies, and be voted on at 
the general meeting. The decrees are brought for- 
ward by the bishops alone in session, with the 
accustomed solemnity. 





Enough matter and to spare for a ten days’ dis- 
cussion! It is hardly possible that the actual 
| position of the Roman Catholie Church as a whole 
should be overlooked, even if the consideration of 
it be not deliberately contemplated under some of 
the heads indicated in the programme. Unless it 
be excluded altogether, very startling ideas are 
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Napoleonic France cannot go quite so far back as 
that. So the prince president, ‘‘ neven de mon 
encle,”’ and humble servant of the powers that be 


likely to be thrown out, and “the point of the 
wedge’’ will probably be introduced at this part. 
Unless, indeed, a wholly new spirit should man- 
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ifest itself with sufficient power to make a last{race, because their only hope was in total revolu- 
stand for the Church of Rome. Pius the Ninth|tion. No recognition of the national rights of 
was supposed to intend the step of assimilating | Hungary could have satisfied them; but it was 
the constitution and regimen of the church to the | precisely the excesses to which they had contrib- 
genius of the age; but if ever he entertained the| uted which brought down upon them the whole 
design, he has failed, and takes refuge in reaction. | force of the north, and terminated the campaign. 
The Council of Paris cannot supply the fatal omis- Moreover, the cabinet of St. Petersburg, ex- 
sion. But possibly, feeling its want of authority | tending its observation to the rest of Europe, was 
and of influence sufficient to cope with so vast a} well aware that the triumph or defeat of the Hun- 
subject, it might start the project of a Great Coun-| garian insurrection was not a question confined to 
cil of the whole church. We speak under cor-|the frontiers of that kingdom. Its consequences 
rection in expressing the belief that a council pos-| embraced the whole of Southern Germany. Al- 
sesses supreme power within the church—higher! ready, in October last year, Hungary had kindled 
than that of the Pope himself. If so, the council| the conflagration in Vienna which rivalled the 
might revise the constitution and regimen of the| horrors of the Parisian days of Junc, when the 
church, as Pius the Ninth was expected to do;| Polish Bem and the Saxon Robert Blum conspired 
only that the revision would be effected with! to overthrow the monarchical institutions of Ber 
greater breadth and completeness. It is probable, | many in the heart of her greatest capital. How- 
indeed, that the Romish Church may prove essen- | ever patriotic the intentions of some of the Magyars 
tially incapable of this expansive and progressive may have been, their cause was identified else- 
modification ; and, in that case, the conflicts of | where with the explosion of those frantic doctrines 
councils which we note may be regarded as the | and acts of violence which had so recently spread 
signs of its final disruption. | terror and destruction through so many of the 
— ' nguceilcag | fairest cities of Europe. At one moment the pol- 
|iey of M. Kossuth had been daringly aggressive ; 
“had he become undisputed master of Hungary, it 
would probably, or rather perforce, have become 
Tue Emperor of Russia has withdrawn his so again. The termination of the Hungarian war 
troops from Hungary with a promptitude and sin- has interrupted a series of calamities to which it 
cerity which are more calculated to increase his is not easy to assign bounds. 
weight and influence in the affairs of Europe than; But, whilst we express our satisfaction that the 
any concessions of territory wrung from an enfee-| blind enthusiasm of some of our contemporarie s 
bled ally, or any act of hostile defiance to the | has not been gratified at so enormous a price as 
other states which surround the frontiers of his a prolonged European convulsion, we have never 
empire. We are not surprised at the haughty | concealed our regret that no other means of avert- 
and self-applauding language of the proclamations | ing it could be employed with effect, and we con- 
in which the Russian autocrat has thanked his| cur with some of our habitual antagonists in view- 
armies and celebrated their triumph. Nor do we| ing with dissatisfaction the increase which has 
regret that the harshness of some of the expressions | thereby accrued to the power and influence of 
contained in these documents should be such as to| Russia. That the fact is so, is generally acknowl- 
make the Austrian ministers feel how little such | edged, and no less generally deplored, because we 
acts of friendship are to be coveted or accepted.| have yet to learn that the armies and agents of 
The Emperor Nicholas took up arms against the | Russia are to be regarded as the champions of im- 
Hungarian insurrection partly from a desire to ex-| provement, and it fares but ill with freedom and 
tricate the house of Austria from the formidable civilization if they are to be the defenders of Eu- 
difficulties which had been aggravated by the open rope from the most grievous excesses. But to 
and by the clandestine enmity of other powers. But | what cause are we to attribute this augmentation 
the principal and decisive consideration which led of the European ascendency of Russia, which 
him to enter upon this campaign was the extreme | ‘those who are so ready to call revolutions liberty 
danger to which the possible success of the Hun-| observe and deprecate as we do ourselves? Ev- 
garian republic, assisted by the most daring sol-| idently to the occurrence of those very convulsions 
diers of the Polish emigration, obviously exposed | which their puerile enthusiasm was so eager to 
the most unsettled portion of his own dominions. | applaud ; and, secondly, to the extracrdinary posi- 
Many thousand Poles fought in the ranks of the! tion of British diplomacy on the continent, which 
Magyars. Dembinski and Bem exercised a de-| some of them have the intrepidity or the ignorance 
gree of control over the military plans of M. Kos-| to defend. Whatever Russia has gained has been 
suth’s government which might subserve their own | by the weakness of others, rather than by her own 








From the London Times, of Sept. 19. 
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ulterior objects, but which was highly unpalatable 
to such men as Gorgey, who probably entertains 
the wonted aversion of the Magyars to their Sar- 
matian neighbors. These foreign auxiliaries had 
contributed to make the breach between the Hun- 
garians and the house of Austria irreparable, by 
encouraging the deposition of the emperor and his 


strength—by opportunities of influence which of- 
fered themselves to her more readily than if she 
had sought them—by calamities which threw 
others prostrate whilst she remained erect, and 
which left her mistress of her policy and resources, 
whilst all the other continental states were with- 





out force, and without will. In other words, the 
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238 IMPORTANT DISCOVERY IN VENTILATION. 


revolution which paralyzed the other governments | those factions which have weakened and convulsed 
of Europe left her the more free to pursue her own |the continental states of Europe, but he owes 
course, even against their aberrations, so that we | at least an equal debt of gratitude to that English 
may venture to affirm that no combination of cir- | minister who based his policy on the chances of 
cumstances could have been so favorable to the | these revolutionary adventurers, and at once threw 
extension of the power of Russia as that sudden aside the principles and the power which this coun- 
and irrational outbreak which swept away the | try had so long adhered to and enjoyed in her for- 
habitual checks to her policy. The Emperor | eign relations. 
Nicholas made use of his position with great for- 
bearance and moderation ; but, had his ambition 
been of a more active kind, he would have found 
that his most effectual auxiliaries abroad were 
precisely those liberals who professed the keenest} A-r atime when cholera, with an appalling voice, 
hostility to his policy, but who had destroyed the | calls the most earnest attention to house ventilation, 
system by which that policy was controlled. The |and dreadful explosions and loss of life in mines 
conflict between a regular and absolute govern- | demand no less efforts to devise means for the pre- 
ment, conducting its affairs with skill and secrecy, | vention of these calamities, we have much satisfac- 
and disposing of great military resources, and a tien in anticipating that human residences may 
fluctuating, irregular, and irresponsible popular | easily be supplied with a continual circulation of 
power, whose resources are dispersed, and whose | wholesome air, and the most dangerous subterra- 
diplomacy is in the street, can have but one ter-| neous works be preserved against accident from 
mination. foul currents of fire-damp. Dr. Chowne has en- 
One country, indeed, besides Russia, remained | rolled a patent for Improvements in Ventilating 
entirely exempt from these infirmities of revolution; Rooms and Apartments, of the perfect efficacy of 
the measures of the British Foreign-office were which, we believe, there cannot be a doubt, and on 
never taken with greater freedom from external a principle at once most simple and unexpected. 
pressure or popular debility; and if they have. Without going into details at present, we may 
failed it has been, not from necessity, bat from ‘state that the improvements are based upon an 
choice. Nevertheless, even when an effort has action in the siphon which had not previously 
been made by this country to oppose or counteract attracted the notice of any experimenter, viz., that 
a tendency which she disapproved, it has so hap-_ if fixed with legs of unequal length, the air rushes 
pened that she has not only succumbed, but has into the shorter leg, and circulates up, and dis- 
actually contributed to promote the result least. charges itself from the longer leg. It is easy to 
acceptable to British policy. We have seen it | see how readily this can be applied to any cham- 
asserted that in the Danish mediation Lord Pal- ber, in order to purify its atmosphere. Let the 
merston succeeded in defeating the intentions of | ‘orifice of the shorter leg be disposed where it can 
the Russian cabinet in the Baltic. A more erro- | receive the current, and lead it into the chimney, (in 
neous statement was never made, for the settle- | mines, into the shafts,) so as to convert that chimney 
ment which was ultimately adopted was precisely | or shaft into the longer leg, and you have at once 
that which Count Nesselrode had sanctioned, and |the circulation complete. A similar air-siphon 
every important point in the negotiation and the |can be employed in ships, a.d the lowest holds, 
war was determined, not by English suggestions, | where disease is generated in the close berths of 
but by Russian declarations. It was well known |the crowded seamen, be rendered as fresh as the 
that the Emperor Nicholas was resolved and pre-| upper decks. The curiosity of this discovery is 
pared to act, though with reluctance, and that we | that air in a siphon reverses the action of water, 
were not. or other liquid, which enters and descends or moves 
So, also, in the affair of Moldavia and Wallachia; | down in the longer leg and rises up in the shorter 
when England protested against the Russian occu- | leg! This is now a demonstrable fact ; 
pation, and was even said to have fomented the | the principle to be accounted for? It puzzles our 
warlike spirit of the Porte, the Russian cabinet | philosophy. That air in the bent tube is not to the 
simply took no notice of our remonstrances, and | surrounding atmosphere as water, or any heavier 
declared it should continue to hold the country. | body, is evident ; and it must be from this relation 
In Italy and Sicily, when it was found that the | that the updraft in the longer leg is caused, and the 
weight of England was thrown on the side of the | constant circulation and withdrawal of polluted 
revolution, the credit and influence of Russia | gases carried on. But, be this as it may, one thing 
increased in a compound ratio with all the govern- | is certain—that a more useful and important discov- 
ments we had estranged from ourselves ; and, to | ery has never been made for the comfort and health 
crown these exploits of our foreign policy, our | of civilized man. We see no end to its application. 
persecution of the interests of Austria contributed | There is no sanitary measure suggested to which it 
to send her as a suppliant to Warsaw until Rus- | may not form a most beneficial adjunct. 
sian armies appeared on the Lower Danube. 





From the London Literary Gazette. 
IMPORTANT DISCOVERY IN VENTILATION, 





but how is 


There is 
not a hovel, a cellar, a crypt, or a black, close hole 


If, therefore, the Emperor of Russia has reason 
to view his present political position with pride 
and satisfaction, he may thank, in the first instance, 


anywhere, that it may not cleanse and disinfect. 
We trust that no time will be lost in bringing it to 
the public test on a large scale, and we foresee no 
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ELEGY.—RESURRECTION 


impediment to its being immediately and univer- 
sally adopted for the public weal. We ought to 
remark, that fires or heating apparatus are not at 
all necessary ; and that, as the specification ex- 
presses it, ‘‘ this action is not prevented by making 
the shorter leg hot while the longer leg remains 
cold, and no artificial heat is necessary to the longer 
leg of the air-siphon to cause this action to take 
place.’’ Extraordinary as this may appear, we 
have witnessed the éxperiments made in various 
ways, with tubes from less than an inch to nearly 
a foot in diameter, and we can vouch for the fact 
being perfectly demonstrated. Light gas does de- 
scend the shorter leg when heated, and ascend the 
longer leg, where the column of air is much colder 
and heavier. 





From Punch. 
AN ELEGY, WRITTEN IN A LONDON CHURCH- 
YARD. 


BY A TRADESMAN IN THE VICINITY. 


Tue sexton tolls the bell till parting day ; 
The latest funeral train has paid its fee ; 

The mourners homeward take their dreary way, 
Aud leave the scene to Typhus and to me. 


Now fades the crowded graveyard on the sight, 
But all, its air who scent, their nostrils hold, 

Save where the beadle drones, contented quite, 
And drowsy mutes their arms in slumber fold. 


Save where, hard by yon soot-incrusted tower, 
A reverend man does o'er his port complain 
Of such as would, by sanitary power, 
Invade his ancient customary gain. 


Beneath those arid mounds, that dead wall's shade, 
Where grows no turf above the mouldering heap, 
All in their narrow cells together laid, 
The former people of the parish sleep. 


The queasy call of sewage-breathing morn, 
rT 4 . 
The ox, urged bellowing to the butcher’s shed, 
The crowd's loud clamoring at his threatening horn, 
No more shall rouse them from their loathly bed. 


For them no more the chamber-light shall burn, 
The busy doctor ply his daily care, 

Nor children to their sire from school return, 
And climb his knees the dreaded pest to share. 


Good folks, impute not to their friends the fault, 
If memory o'er their bones no tombstone raise ; 
Where there lie dozens huddled in one vault, 
No art can mark the spot where each decays. 


No doubt, in this revolting place are laid 
Hearts lately pregnant with infectious fire ; 
Hands, by whose grasp contagion was conveyed, 
As sure as electricity by wire. 


Fall many a gas, of direst power unclean, 

The dark, o’erpeopled graves of London bear, 
Full many a poison, born to kill unseen, 

And spread its rankness in the neighboring air. 


Some district surgeon, that with dauntless breast 
The epidemic ‘mongst the poor withstood, 

Some brave, liumane physician here may rest, 
Some curate, martyrs to infected blood. 


.—THE GREENDALE OAK. 239 


To some doomed breast the noxious vapor flies, 
Some luckless lung the deadly reek inspires ; 
Ev’n from the tomb morbifie fumes arise, 
FEv’n in men’s ashes live disorder’s fires. 


For thee, who, shocked to see th’ unhonored dead, 
Dost in these lines their shameful plight relate ; 

| If, chance, by sanitary musings led, 

Some graveyard-gleaner shall inquire thy fate ; 





| Huply some muddle-headed clerk will say, 

| We used to see him at the peep of dawn, 

| Shaving with hasty strokes his beard away, 
Whene’er his window-curtains were undrawh. 


There would he stand o’erlooking yonder shed, 
That hides those relics from the public eye, 
And watch what we were doing with the dead, 

And count the funerals daily going by. 


One morn we missed him in the ‘eustomed shop ; 
Behind the counter, where he used to be, 
Another served ; nor at his early chop, 
Nor at the “*Cock,”’ nor at the ** Cheese,’’ was he. 


The next, by special wish, with small array, 

To Kensall Green we saw our neighbor borne ; 
Thither go read (if thou can’st read) the lay 

With which a chum his headstone did adorn. 


THE EPITAPH. 


Here rest with decency the bones in earth, 

Of one to Comfort and to Health unknown ; 
Miasma ever plagued his humble hearth, 

And Searlatina marked him for her own. 


Long was his illness, tedious and severe ; 

Hard by a London churchyard dwelt our friend ; 
He followed to the grave a neighbor's bier, 

He met thereby (“t was what he feared) his end. 


No longer seek corruption to enclose 
Within the places of mankind’s abode ; 

But far from cities let our dust repose, 
Where daisies blossom on the verdant clod. 


[JEWISH RESURRECTION. ] 

‘‘Tue Jews commonly express resurrection by 
regermination, or growing up again like a plant. 
So they do in that strange tradition of theirs; of 
the Luz, an immortal little bone in the bottom of 
the Spina dorsi ; which, though our anatomists are 
bound to deride as a kind of Terra incognita in the 
lesser world, yet theirs (who know the bones too 
but by tradition) will tell ye that there it is, and 
that it was created by God in an unalterable state 
of incorruption ; that it is of a slippery condition, 
and maketh the body but believe that it groweth up 
with, or receiveth any nourishment from, that; 
whereas indeed the Luz is every ways immortally 
disposed, and out of whose ever-living power, fer- 
mented by a kind of dew from heaven, all the dry 
| bones shall be retinited and knit together, and the 
whole generation of mankind recruit again.’’—John 
Gregorie, p. 129. 





| [THE GREENDALE OAK. ] 

Horace WaLpoLe mentions cabinets and glasses 
iat Walbeck ** wainscoted with the Greendale Oak, 
| which was so large, that an old steward wisely cut 
'a way through it, to make a triumphal passage for 
| his lord and lady on their wedding, and only killed 
| it.’ —ZLctters, vol. 2, p. 8. 
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Paospectus.—This work is conducted in the spirit of 
Littell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor- 
ably received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is 
twice as large, and appears so often, we not only give 
spirit and freshness to it by many things which were 
excluded by a month’s delay, but while thus extending our 
scope and gathering a greater and more attractive variety, 
are able so to increase the solid and substantial part of 
our literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to 
satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, and other Reviews; and Blackwood’s noble 
criticisms ou Poetry, his keen political Commentaries, 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and 
mountain Scenery ; and contributions to Literature, 
History, and Common Life, by the sagacious Spectator, 
the sparkling Eraminer, the judicious Atheneum, the 
busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable Chris- 
tian Observer; these are intermixed with the Milita 
and Naval reminiscences of the United Service, and wit 
the best articles of the Dublin University, New Monthly, 
Fraser’s, Tait’s, Ainsworth’s, Hood's, a Sporting Mag- 
azines, and of Chambers’ admirable Journal. We do not 
consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
from Punch; and, when we think it good enough, make 
ase of the thunder of The Times. e shall increase our 
variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and 
from the new growth of the British colonies. ~ 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia and Africa, 
into our neighborhood ; and will greatly multiply our con- 
nections, as Merchants, Travellers, and Politicians, with 
all »arts of the world ; so that much more than ever it 





now becomes every intelligeut American to be informed 
of the condition and changes of foreign countries. And 
this not only because of their nearer connection with our 
selves, but because the nations seem to be hastenin 
through a rapid process of change, to some new state o 
things, which the merely political prophet cannot compute 
or foresee. 

Geographical Discoveries, the ss of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages 
and Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections ; 
and, in general, we shall systematically and very fully 

uaint our readers with the great department of Foreiga 
affairs, without entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable te 
all who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid 
progress of the movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Law- 

ers, and Physicians—to men of business and men of 
eisure—it is still a stronger ob to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. We believe that 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation ; and 
hope to make the work indispensable in every well-in- 
formed ao We say indispensable, because in this 
day of cheap literature it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, 
in any other way than b fomicting a sufficient supply 
of a healthy character. The mental and moral appetite 
must be gratified. ~ 

We hope that, by “‘winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundantly for the imagination, and 
by a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, 
History and more solid matter, we may uce a work 
which shall be popular, while at the same time it will 





aspire to raise the standard of public taste. 
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